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When ordering Books, or Goods of any | 
nottced in these columns, please state that 
saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 

or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


wusic BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


1 or 

The Welcome Chorus. 
dozen.) By W. 8. TILDEN. 
This is a new and superior HIGH-SCHOOL SoNnG- 
nook, with advanced elements and a great variety of 
masie, secular or sacred, to be sung in one, two, or four 
Mr. Tilden’s previous works have been highly 


approved. 
Song Bells. (50c.) By L. 0, EMERSON. 
No more attractive i 
ppeared. not graded, io for 
pom of songs, subjects selected 


an . Great vari 
‘vith great skill, and music is of the 

Introduce our new SABBATH-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK, 
WHITE BOBES (30 cts.), at once to your Sunday 
School. No better book exists ! 

Books for Music Teachers for the Fall (am 
Allare good and practical books. Do not 
examine them. 

ERSON’S VOICE OF WORSHIP ($1), for Singing-sch’s. 
PERKINS'S TEMPLE ($1), for Sin Dg-schoo 
JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR SINGING-OLASSES 60c). 
“ ARLOR-ORGAN INSTRUOTION-BOOK ($1.50). 
N. E. CONSERVATORY METHOD FOR PIANO ($3.) 

Also subscribe now for The Musical Record 
($2), a Weekly Musical Paper with all the news, 

\@™ Any book sent, post-free, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

286 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
3% Beacon St., Boston. 
GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, taught by 
Native Teachers —““ Natural Method.” Fall term be- 


gins September 20. 
286 ¢ MARIE MEHLBACH. 


1 to 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3ist Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
7, 1880, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given inthe Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills ladelphia, and Orth ospi- 
tals, Spri Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material) to all matriculants of the year. For 
further information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 2662 eow 


Animal Classification. 


Achart to accompany text-books in Zotlogy and to 
help the teacher to systematize instruction in Natural 
History ; eee 15 cents. Chart arranged in blank- 
took for lectures ; price, 40 cents. 

Address A. B. GBIFFEN, 
641 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


WANTED. 
_A LADY TEACHER wishing further study, would 
like to teach English or German and French in some 
boarding-school, in exchange for tuition. 
Address A., care C. J. WHEELER, 
c Providence, R. I. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Swinton’s Supplementary Readers, 


SWINTON, 


Author of Word-book, Geographical, and Language Series, &c. 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE R. CATHCART, 
Author of the Literary Reader, etc., etc 


I, Easy Steps for Little Feet. 


II. Golden Book of Choice Reading. 


III. Book of Tales. 


IV. Readings in Nature’s Book. 
V. Seven American Classics, 
VI. Seven British Classics. 


MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. take special pleasure in 
announcing that they will publish in a few days Swinton’s Supplementary Readers, a series of carefully 
graduated reading-books, designed to connect with any of the regular series of Readers. The six books which 
are closely co-ordinated with the several Readers of the regular Series are : 


3 
EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. 


Supplementary to First READER. In this book 
the attractive is the chief aim, and the pieces have 
been written and chosen with special reference to the 
feelings and fancies of early childhood, 

128 pages ; bound in cloth, and profusely illustra- 
ted by Fredericks, Dielman, White, and others. 


Il. 
GOLDEN BOOK OF CHOICE READING. 


Supplementary to SECOND READER. This book rep- 
resents a great variety of pleasing and instructive 
reading, consisting of child-lore and poetry, noble 
altractive object-readings, spe- 
or it. ° 
192 pages ; cloth ; with numerous illustrations by 
the best artists. 


Il 
BOOK OF TALES. 
Being School Readings, imaginative and emotional. 
Su to THIRD READER. In this book the 
ey ful taste for the imaginative and emotional is 
‘ed with pure and noble creations drawn from the 
literature of all nations. 

272 pages ; cloth. Profusely illustrated. 


IV. 
READING IN NATURE'S BOOK. 


Supplementary to FourTsH READER. This book con- 
tains a varied collection of charming readings in 
Natural History and Botany, drawn from tne works 
of the great modern naturalists and travelers. 

352 pages ; cloth. Fully illustrated. 


v. 
SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. 
VI. 
SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 


The “ Classics” are suitable for reading in advanced 
grades, and aim to instill a taste for the higher litera- 
ture, by the presentation of gems of British and 
American authorship. 

220 pages ; cloth. 


These books will be issued in an attractive manner, 
and will be offered to the public at a very low rate. 
Correspondence with reference to their examination 
and introduction is respectfully solicited. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


117 & 119 State Street, Chicago. 


SEPT 2471878 
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The Best Inkwell. 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION. NEAT, 
EXCLUDES DUST. SIMPLE, 
CANNOT CORRODE. CHEAP. 


Most Economical, most Satisfactory Inkwell in use. 


Adopted by the School Committee of Boston. 


ORDER NOW. Send 25 cents for Sample and Circulars to 


A. D. ALBEE, (en’l Azt., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Union SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Chicago, Ill., Agt. for N. W. States. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fercign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ge*,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—sheuld see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tin. Ei ie mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
should have Application-form. r atled for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute 
30 EAST i4ru STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
eases for € department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


American and A Teachers’ Agency 
240 uz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Union Teachers’ Avency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 


directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. V. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“Fr MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 49 
154 Catalogues on application. = eow 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of’ binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Jowrnal. ‘Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices, 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00; good enough, 75 cents, 

Part-book publications bought, sold, and exchanged. 
Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for sale, 

F. J. BARNARD, 


262 eow 


240 uz (1) 


286 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston, 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


DIX 


American 


TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, 


VV § — Very, very soft (BBB) - 
VS—Very soft. . (BB) 
§ — Soft B and No 1) 
— Soft medium . (H Band No. 2) 
MB — Medium black (F) 
— Medium . . . . . (Hand No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. 
MH— Medium hard’ (HH) 
H H and No. 4) 
—Veryhard .... (HHH Hand No.5) 


Similar grade to the European stamp of 


. (HH 


13~ These pencils are superior to any made in Europe 
on leads are much finer, pes DOR sud more perfectly smooth, free from grit, and al 
ed. The hard grades are perfect for architects, | obediently, RANK 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, 


Vi2Z.: 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


draughtsmen, and engineers, and the softer and medium 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite ce ~ pee admirable; well 
delicate wor 
adapted to clesr, TINGTON, Prest, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 


tod Dixon American Grap ’ 
“ Dear Sir:—I find your sther excellent for my work.’ 


B EW, Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


N’S 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


Graphite 


VIRGI 


yours, 


hite Artists’ Pencils 


Yours | but if they are 


Jersey 


Am. BANK NOTE Co., Art 
“ From a careful trial now of several months, I am 
they far exceed any I have ever used.” Mo 


encils. 


Pencils, and we Py! the: 
IA CRAN 
“ Dear Sir :—Your very excellent pencils, stam Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines 
berland. Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 
ever had in my hand.” 


Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. Y. 


., N. ¥., July 5, 1876, 
rfectly satisfied 


fully yours 
AM MAIN SMILIK, 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
lf and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 


to any other.” 
RRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 


of Barrowdale in Cum- 


Yours way. 
CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 


not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 


to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps, 


City, N. J. 
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R.& J. BECK, IN New York WILLIAM WARE & CO 
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ter’s N > 
| *s Adva 
Acomera and Out | | 
INSTRUMENTS. | | DE D 
Wririne 
Mention this paper. = z A SEALING SILAGE 
3 Rest Known. EstaBisHeD, 1824, 
| A. G. WHITCOMB 
Everywhere known and prized for 3° KINDERGARTEN mia, 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, € = TABLES & OHAIRS, 
Elegant variety of designs, @ > > ro Send for illustrated cir- 
Yielding unrivaled tones. = Agent for the CLIMAX price-liat, 
Brattleboro, Vt. A VERY LARGE STOCK of first-class Apparatus; for sale at lowest rates for best goods, m GD 
N. B.—I have no partner in business. me | Ee a 
FURNITURE, New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics ond Chomiatey. 
Desk, and has no ¢q Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. 284 eow 0 
Jew-England School Furnishing Co. O 
| S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 2 = 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
WATERS, PIANOS ORGANS Physical and Chemical A : ine — 
> 


NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYINC. 
Patented May 18 and June 1, 1880. 

The simplest, cheapest, and best method ever invented for the d li 

writings or drawings; especially adapted for Superintendents ond | 
pre or for teachers and pupils. 

atents for process having now been issued to us, the’ manufacture, sale 
or USE of any gelatine copying-pad other than the HEK ; i 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. aren aang, aaa 


them and you will live but to suffer, 
Thousandshavebeencured. Try itand you 

willadd one more to the number. Take it 

and health willonce more gladden your heart. 


Wag tment of on Aching back? 
bear such distress from Constipation and Piles! 


Krpngy-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
tis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
will get tt 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


> SOLD svA 


, A’ Send for circular. Sold by all Stationers. 
ff HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 
22 and 24 Church St, NEW YORK. 


! THE ORICINAL AND CENUINE Headquarters for New-Engiand, 3 Arch Street, Boston. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 7! E. Washington Street. 284 cow 
Established 18:26. 


\ 


and Cover, 16010 8400. New ORG ANS, with 
Stool, $45,850, $60, $75, 882, #90, 8100, | DUSTLESS ORAYONS, Clean, White, 
Upward. Send for ILLUSTRATED CATA- | oo economical. Send for sample. ‘ 
LOGUE. AGENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND + DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWs 
E BEST TRUSS| > 
*MEVER USED. 8.89 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
By Behocls, Fire Farnns, ote. FULL 
The genuine ELASTIC he q 2 
TRUSS is with per-| OG WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
fect comfort, night and day | VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 
ning ruptureunder the; oo 
t rest 
sze £ 3B Booksellers and Stationers, 
NO. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
— 4 Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
NEW, e HOOL DESKS 
M4 Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
| | 25554 g 
5 
4 o g Ce Illustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. * 
OFFICE, 150 Tremont Street, Boston. Office Hours, from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
| CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. The Only Medicine 
= : 191 Greenwich st.| The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 
val (Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN.) NEW YORK. 
These great organs are the natural cleans- 
= ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health 
bad will be perfect; if they become clo 
x Eg dreadful diseases are sure to follow wi 
8 OER: TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
a = Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Joun- 
a bid 52 dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- —M% 
co 4. ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
za or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
< are because the blood is poisoned 
tad = with the humors that should have been 
— KIDNEY-WORT 
. ix will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
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THE SEA-GULL. 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL. 
Hovering lightly, 

Bloweth the wind gently or free, 
Carelessly floating, 
Sinking and rising, 

Fancy thy pilot, 
Wildly careering 

Over the broad fields of the sea, 

Arching thy pinions, 

Hue of the wavelets 

Lashing and splashing 
Gray on the beach, shingle or sand, 
Child of the sea, joyous art thou. 


Bubbles of sea-foam 
Fleck the dim shore-line; 
Bunches of beach-grass, 
Restlessly swinging, 
Whip the low hillocks 
Lining the coast. 


Close to our footsteps, 
of the sea-birds 
Speckled and scattered 
’Mong the smooth pebbles, 
Lying by thousands 
Bask in the sun. 


Chicks in gray feathers, 
Running and stopping, 
Always a-peeping, 
Answer the screaming 
Clouds of swift sea-gulls 
Wheeling above. 


Break the far rips 

Gleaming in whiteness ; 

Turns the swift wing 

Glancing in sunlight; 

Smiles the fair isle 

Girt by the ocean. 
Fitful the blasts eae o’er the shoals; 
Sighing they pass, filling our sails. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Pork anp Epucartion. — If the cable is to be 
trusted, the Pope has again taken action that may well 
be commended to the American clergy of the Roman 
Catholic communion as the best possible solution of the 


- difficult problem of education. He calls on the Belgian 


clergy to make every endeavor to improve their church 
schools and to establish new ones to compete with those 
established by the government, but not to come into 
conflict with the law. Wise pope! If the Church arfd 
the State will run a race to see which can make the 
best schools, no one will be the worse, and many will be 


the better for the generous emulation. The way to 

ascertain who ought to do the work of teaching, the 

Church or the State, is not to quarrel about it, but to set 

Foe both at work and see who does it best.—Christian 


Our Criticisep By AN ENGLISHMAN.— 
Dr. Fraser, the wise and eloquent bishop of Manchester, 
Eng., made the other day some well-deserved criticisms 


on the great fault of the American school system. He 
declared that his experience in this country had con- 
vinced him of the prejudicial effects resulting from the 
introduction of multifarious subjects; how children 
quitted school with an almost useless smattering of 
many subjects, but with complete and accurate know- 
ledge of none. Now that knowledge was advancing 
so rapidly, it was difficult to fix a limit, but the ques- 
tion would have to be fought out sooner or later, and 
the earlier it was decided the better. He trusted the 
education of English boys and girls would be concen- 
trated on a few subjects, and not scattered over many. 
Thoughtful minds were beginning to inquire whether 
quality or quantity was best ; whether it was preferable 


that a large surface should be slightly scratched, or a 
smaller surface thoroughly cultivated. He did not de- 
sire to see the old curriculum materially changed; and 
while admitting that in some respects it had been pru- 
dently widened, he feared there was danger of running 
to extremes by including too many and varied subjects 
in the educational program.— Hx. 


VENTILATION. — Most of our school-rooms are but 
little superior to the Black Hole of Calcutta. The 
crazy old building, full of holes is the best; the tight 
new building will slay many an innocent. Few school- 
houses have any means of getting out the foul air, or of 
getting in pure air. The windows and doors are the 
only means, and will be for many years. Why cannot 
every teacher make use of them? Let each house open 


them wide, and set his pupils marching around the 
room, to a cheerful song, for three minutes; then let 
him resume the studies. This is the practice now with 
many good teachers, and it should be adopted by all. 
There is no excuse for neglecting this means for renew- 
ing the air of the room.—JN. Y. School Journal. 


PLAYING on ScHOOL-GROUNDS. — One of the chief 
objections urged against our school system is a moral 
one, based. upon the promiscuous playing of several 
hundred children together. Many parents who have a 
sense of responsibility for the moral training of their 
children, find that by this promiscuous contact they 
learn many things “ not in the books.” The objection 
is a valid one, and must be squarely met, or our system 
falls into disrepute. One source of evil is removed by 
abolishing recesses. It can be almost wholly removed 
by parents taking heed to the time pupils leave home 
to attend school. Next to the evil of being too late, is 
being too early. Many pupils leave home for school as 
soon as they receive their breakfasts, and are on the 
ground, frequently, from an hour to an hour and a half 
before school commences. They learn nothing there 
but mischief, and are ripe for trouble all the day. 
These pupils are almost invariably the ones to annoy 
the teachers in matters of discipline. — Supt. R. W. 
Putman. 

Newspapers AND Scuoors. — There is a class of 
newspaper-writers who seek notoriety by attacking 
schools, as an established public institution. They point 
out defects in the schools, just as if nobody connected 
with them were aware of those defects, and as if their 
pointing them out would be an all-sufficient cure. On 
very slight occasion they rush to the attack ; and they 
feel safe in making these attacks, because the school- 
master is not a vindictive person. People are afraid 
of these oracles. If a paper undertakes to write down 
a man, at first he thinks himself utterly extinguished. 
In any discussion with a paper, a man is sure to be left 
worsted. He must not presume to differ with the 
oracle, except very mildly ; he must address it rever- 


ently and as an humble suitor, with gifts and adulatory 


address. Now it is a fact that people are becoming fa- 
miliar with these oracles also; and pretty soon they 
will inspire no more terror than that at Delphi now 
does. Yet unmindful of this waning glory, some of 


them thunder and bellow and smoke on the school 
question just if they were an oracle still. The editorial 
“we” is no longer the symbol of concentrated wisdom ; 
the form, the mask, the armor is there; but we know 
it may cover only a skeleton or a boy. People judge 
for themselves more than they did. And many a man 
left for dead by his editorial adversary, walks off as if 
nothing had happened to him.— Supt. A. P. Marble. 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND POP. 
ULAR EDUCATION. 


PRESIDENT HAYES’S ADDRESS AT CANTON, O. 


In the late slaveholding States, under the system of 
slavery, education was denied to the colored people, and 
the education of the non-slaveholding white people was 
greatly neglected. By reason of this state of things, in 
1870 more than four millions of people in the South, of 
school-age and over that age, were unable to read and 
write, and more than three-quarters of a million of vo- 
ters were too illiterate to prepare or even to read their 
own ballots. This evil is not rapidly diminishing. By 
the latest available statistics it appears that in 1878 the 
total school-population, white and colored, in the late 
slaveholding States, was 5,187,584, and that only 2,710,- 
096 were during that year enrolled in any school, ‘his 
leaves 2,477,488,—almost two and a half millions, — of 
the young who are growing up without the means of 
education. Citizenship and the right to vote were con- 
ferred upon the colored people by the Government and 
people of the United States. It is, therefore, the sa- 
cred duty, as it is the highest interest, of the United 
States to see that these new citizens and voters are 
fitted by education for the grave responsibility which 
has been cast upon them. Dr. Ruffner, school superin- 
tendent of Virginia, in an argument that the General 
Government should aid the public schools of the South, 
Says: 


**T know not what is true of Northern and Western States; 
but I can say for my State, and for most of the Southern 
States, we are not able to educate our people in any tolerable 
sense. Weare too poor to doit. A few years ago I showed 
this conclusively by statistics. . 
much increase in financial ability in these States since that 
time; no increase, on an average, in my own State so far as I 
can judge; and every well-informed man knows that, what- 
oer be the wants of a State, her power of taxation has a 

mit, 


In the territories of the United States it is estimated 
that there are over two hundred thousand Indians, al- 
most all of whom are uncivilized. They have hereto- 
fore been hunters and warriors. But now no one who 
observes the rapid progress of railroads and settlements 
in the West can fail to see that the game and fish, on 
which the Indian has hitherto subsisted, are about to 
disappear. The solution of the Indian question will 
speedily be the extinction of the Indians or their ab- 
sorption into American citizenship by means of the 
civilizing influence of education. With the disappear- 
ance of game there can no longer remain Indian hunters 
or warriors. The days of Indian wars are drawing to 
a close. There will soon be no room for question as to 
the department to which the Indian will belong. Ina 
few years all must agree that he should belong, like 
every other citizen, only to himself. The time is not 
distant when he should be chiefly cared for by the civ- 
ilizing department of the Government, the Bureau of 


Education. 


. There has not been . 
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The people of the territory of New Mexico have never 
been provided with the means of education. The num- 
ber of people in that territory in 1870, ten years old and 
upwards, who could not read and write, was 52,220. This 
is largely more than half of the population. The school 
population is now over 30,000, of whom only about one- 
sixth are enrolled in schools. It will not be questioned 
that the power of the General Government “to make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
belonging to the United States,” is sufficient to author- 
ize it to provide for the education of the increasing 
mass of illiterate citizens growing up in New Mexico, 
and in the other territories of the United States. 

The number of immigrants arriving in the United 
States is greater than ever before. It is not improb- 
able, from present indications, that from this source 
alone there will be added, during the current decade, to 
the population of our country five millions of people. 
One day last spring there arrived in New York 4,907 
immigrants, — almost 5,000 in a single day in that one 
port. During the quarter ending the 30th of June last 
the number of immigrants into the United States aver- 
aged 80,000 a month, and during the four months end- 
ing the 31st of July last there was nearly 300,000. 

Happily for the United States, several of the large 
elements of this immigration contain very few people 
who are wholly uneducated. The Germans and Scan- 
dinavians have, for the most part, been educated at pub- 
lic schools in their native country. But it is probable 
that from one-fourth to one-third of the present total 
immigration into our country is from foreign nations in 
which popular education is greatly neglected. It may 
reasonably be estimated that at least from 20 to 25 
per cent. of the immigrants are illiterate. In the current 
decade we shall probably receive more than a million of 
people of school-age, and upward, who are unable to 
read and write any language; and of these, about a 
quarter of a million in a few years will share with us 
equally, man for man, the duties and responsibilities of 
the citizen and the voter. Jefferson, with his almost 
marvelous sagacity and foresight, declared, nearly a 
hundred years ago, that free schools were an essential 
part, —one of the columns, as he expressed it, — of the 
Republican edifice, and that “without instruction free 
to all, the sacred flame of liberty could not be kept burn- 
ing in the hearts of Americans.” Madison said, nearly 
sixty years ago, “A popular government without pop- 
ular information, or the means of acquiring it, is but a 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps to both.” 
Already, in too many instances, elections have become 
the farce which Madison predicted ; and the tremendous 
tragedy which we saw when we were soldiers of the 
Union, and in which we bore a part, could never have 
occurred if, in all sections of our country, there had been 
universal suffrage based upon universal education. In 
our country, as everywhere else, it will be found that, 
in the long run, ignorant voters are powder and ball for 
the demagogues. The failure to support free schools in 
apy part of our country tends to cheapen and degrade 
the right of suffrage, and will ultimately destroy its 
value in every other part of the Republic. The unva- 
rying testimony of history is, that the nations which 
win the most renowned victories in peace and war are 
those which provide ample means of popular education. 
Without free schools there is no such thing as affording 
to “every man an unfettered start and a fair chance in 
the race of life.” In the present condition of our coun- 
try, universal education requires the aid of the General 
Government. The authority to grant such aid is estab- 
lished by a line of precedents beginning with the origin 
of the Republic and running down through almost every 
administration to the present time. Let this aid be 
granted wherever it is essential to the enjoyment of free 
popular instruction. In the language of Mr. Webster: 


* The census of these States shows how great a proportion 
of the whole population occupies the classes between infancy 
and manhood. hese are the wide fields, and here is the deep 
and quick soil for the seeds of knowledge and virtue; and this 
is the favored season, — the very spring-time for sowing them. 
Let them be disseminated without stint. Let them be scat- 


tered with a bountiful hand broadcast. Whatever the Govern- 
—~ = fairly do toward these objects, in my opinion, ought 
to one. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF. J. MACY, GRINNELL, IOWA. 


One of my old neighbors is reported to have said, “I 
never thought it worth while to study geography, for I 
never intended to go to a geography country.” The 
definition of geography, as it was impressed upon the 
mind of the child of the former generation, was “ A de- 
scription of the foreign parts of the earth’s surface ;” 
the definition of government, as the subject is now taught 
in our schools, is “Something which has to do chiefly 
with people living in remote parts.” The man who 
invented the geography of the school-house yard and 
the adjoining farms; who invented the method of us- 
ing the familiar configurations and divisions of the 
earth’s surface as units of knowledge in the comprehen- 
sion of foreign parts, has accomplished for one branch of 
learning a needed revolution. 

If this revolution was needed for geography, one of 
the simplest of subjects, much more is it needed for 
civil government, a confessedly difficult subject. 

Instead of beginning with the most familiar home 
government, the little republic of road-district, town or 
township, and making this our unit of knowledge for 
the larger and more remote central government, we pre- 
sent to the inexperienced mind the Constitution of the 
United States. Asia is simplicity itself compared with 
the Constitution of the United States. We strive to 
make this our unit of knowledge, but it will not unify ; 
and a unit of knowledge which will not unify produces 
what is known as intellectual fog. This prevents the 
victim from seeing any kindred subject clearly. He 
may be proud of his attainments, but he is not well in- 
structed. Possibly without instruction he would, in 
the end, be wiser. 

Americans often state, with seeming pride, that for- 
eigners cannot understand the government of the 
United States. Probably no scholar will deny that the 
best political history of the United States is written by 
a foreigner. It is just possible that the few foreigners 
who really try to understand our institutions succeed 
more readily than Americans themselves. The Amer- 
ican is taught that the entire constitution, State and 
National, is contained in written documents, originally 
created by a body of wise men. If he finds a govern- 
mental act not provided for in the instrument, he is nat- 
urally unhappy, and for this unhappiness there is pro- 
vided, in our schools, no effectual relief. If he believes 
the governmental act not provided for in the document, 
to be right, he is sure to resort to the process of imply- 
ing powers. This he will do, no matter what is his the- 
ory of interpretation. But, if he believes the said gov- 
ernmental act to be wrong, he will lift up his hands 
and exclaim that there has been a great crime com- 
mitted against the constitution. In either case, the in- 
tellectual process is not wholly satisfying, and he who 
is fond of clear thought will resort to some other 
subjects. 

The foreigner, on the other hand, brings to the study 
of American institutions a knowledge of the habits and 
acts of a government independent of a written consti- 
tution. To him, a constitution is simply the settled 
habits of government. He will take up our written in- 
struments, and read them as statements of governmental 
habits. Having read the instruments, he will look to 
the actual government to see if the habits conform to 
the written statement. In essential features the cor- 
respondence is complete. This is all he asks. He does 
not expect the instruments he has read to contain an ex- 
plicit statement of a// the acts and habits of the govern- 
ment. He finds that alarge part of the acts of government 
are not expressly provided forin the instruments. The 
discovery of these facts makes him happy, rather than 


otherwise. He is not driven to that intellectual tor- 


ture of implying powers. He finds, after all, that these 
Americans make constitutions just as other people do ; 
that is, by dropping into habits. The intelligent for- 
eigner is led naturally to the correct view of the origin 
of our written constitutions. These instruments are 
formal records of the habits of government into which 
the people had already dropped, or were upon the point 
of dropping, at the time they were written. It is ab- 
surd to think of a conclave of wise men creating a con- 
stitution. Plato’s “ Republic,” is an instance of a con- 
stitution created, but that is simply a work of fiction. 
Locke’s “ Constitution for the Carolinas,” is an instance 
of a constitution created for practical use, and that is 
idiocy clothed in the form of wisdom. American con- 
stitution-making is an act of recognition, not of creation ; 
the acme is reached when the most advanced step is 
recognized. But, as long so we are either progressing 
or retrograding we shall go right on putting off old 
habits, and dropping into new; and no one, who has not 
been diligently taught civil government in American 
schools, would imagine that there would be an exact 
correspondence between the acts and habits of govern- 
ment and the written instrument. 

This article is designed for teachers, not for stu- 
dents of civil government. Hence, at the risk of be- 
ing entirely misunderstood as to the real and important 
uses of our written constitutians, so far as teachers are 
concerned, I do not hesitate to say that their chief tse 
has thus far been to befog the mind of inexperienced pu- 
pils, and render a correct knowledge of our government 
next to impossible. This ought not so to be. We 
ought to give our own children an equal chance with 
foreigners in comprehending our government. 


The way to do this is so simple and apparent as to 
seem scarcely worth the stating. We should teach first, 
the facts and habits of government. We should begin 
with what is nearest and most familiar, and proceed by 
easy and natural steps to the more remote. No text- 
book is necessary or desirable for teaching the first les- 
sons in local geography; none is required for the cor- 
responding lessons in local government. The best text- 
book is the thing itself; the offices, the persons who 
now fill the offices, the things that they do as officers. 
These facts may be learned from the officers themselves, 
from any well-informed person in the place, or from the 
code of the State. Bridging and grading roads, feed- 
ing @ poor woman, collecting a note, arresting a crim- 
inal, are each acts so simple that they may be thoroughly 
understood by any child capable of drawing a map of 
town or township. 

I have before me a scheme of study, made out by 
a county superintendent of Iowa, embracing thirty 
months of primary work. In the fifteenth month the 
geography of the township is introduced, and is contin- 
ued through seven consecutive months. The civil 
township in Iowa, with its suddivisions into districts for 
road and school purposes, has altogether seven offices. 
The only earthly reason for the existence of this town- 
ship is to provide for and localize the work of govern- 
ing connected with these offices. Should a child, then, 
spend seven months on a civil township, and then leave 
the subject with the impression that it is a piece of 
land marked off just for the fun of the thing? The 
civil township is a government; the geographical lines 
give this government a place. Neither of these facts 
can be rationally presented without the other. 

All teachers will admit the truth of my statements ; 
what we need is action. Let principals, superinten- 
dents, teachers everywhere, see to it that, wherever 
local geography is taught, local government shall be 
taught also. Some are already doing this work: the 
number should be multiplied by myriads. When you 
have taught, thoroughly, the work of government con- 
nected with the first dozen officers nearest you in the 
place where you are, you have taught the most impor- 
tant part of the constitution of your conntry. This lo- 
cal government, in some of its features, is as old as the 


Saxon race. It existed a thousand years before writ- 
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ten constitutions were dreamed of. It is that out of 
which republican government and written constitutions 
have grown. It is that upon which written constitu- 
tions depend for support. 


WAYSIDE FLORA. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Spending the latter part of July and first of August 
in Sandwich, N. H., my- thought was directed to the 
wayside glory of that region, particularly rich in gratu- 
itous floral decorations. Though fully appreciative of 
the difficulty of making an article upon such a subject 
readable, I venture to attempt it by omitting everything 
technical, and weaving in the thoughts that came to me 
in a study of them in their native soil. It seems hardly 
accountable that, in that one town beside the roadway, 
were nearly a hundred and fifty varieties of flowers in 
blossom at one time; and it was a treat to see them in 
their rare beauties interweaving their varied colors be- 
side us wherever we walked or rode. 


The Golden-Rod was the most attractive of all flowers 
as it was most common. When one first. looks upon it, 
as with limitless profusion it gilds the landscape with 
its spray-like head bending beneath the beauty of its 
crown of gold, it seems as though we might take it all 
in at a single glance; but when we begin the study of 
this regal plant, we find it to have many brothers and 
sisters, each claiming to be of the same royal family, 
each claiming its right to rule and reign in the admira- 
tion of the botanist. There are not less than sixty-one 
varieties of golden-rod so distinct as not to be confounded 
one with another, and yet so like each other, in general 
form and feature, as to be clearly of one parentage. 
More than half of this array of glory-crowned herbs are 
to be found in New Hampshire, and more than a score 
of them have their summer-home in that one town 
where we were entertained. He who has only seen the 
golden-rod as by a bird’s-eye view, without running his 
study down among the individuals of the group, does not 
know what a perfect museum of elegance this one family 
presents. 

The Asters, though less brilliant, are more fascinating 
in the charms they weave around the heart of him who 
becomes an admirer of them through a study of their 
varieties. There are seventy-two varieties of asters, so 
asterial in their facial expression as to leave no uncer- 
tainty as to their identity, and yet soindividual in their 
expression as to be in no danger of being mistaken for 
another; seventy-two varieties, half of them in New 
Hampshire, and a score of them in Sandwich. By the 
roadway everywhere, between the ruts and path, the 
slender, tiny white aster bloomed in abundance; while 
near the bushes the tiny lavender aster, with brown 
center, hid itself; while among the bushes a beautiful 
large-faced purple aster looked pleasantly forth ; while 
back by the wall a tall, white aster loomed above the 
bushes. Thus, on every hand the golden-rod and asters 
vied with each other in beautifying the highway to 
make the good old town attractive to the vacation so- 
journer. 

In the study of these two flowers I found much 
of comfort. In all their rivalry for admiration they 
never trenched on the domain of the other. The 
golden-rod, sticking to his own style of stem, leaf, and 
manner, was content to hold sway in the thought of 
those who seek the glistening rays of golden glory, in 
only a few instances mellowing the complexion of a 
sister into creamy white. So the asters contented 
themselves with charming those who prefer the gentler 
shading and tinting of white, lavender, and purple. 
Each wreath their peculiar beauties into more than 
three-score varieties of bloom, yet neither envious of 
the other. When will man learn to be content to sway 
men with the influence within the reach of his native 
talent, and not chafe, and rasp the world because those 
not attracted to him will not admire. If we cannot all 


be brilliant perhaps we can be gentle. There is a field 
of influence for each; let us cultivate it, and not get 
crumpled because everybody does not smooth us out 
with the warmth and cordiality of praise. 

Dog’s-bane is in contrast with the above, in that it 
contents itself with one revelation of its beauty instead 
of boasting many varieties; and, unlike them, hangs its 
modest, tinted, delicate, bell-shaped blossom amid a pro- 
fusion of leaves from an elaborately-branching herb. 
Many a tourist pronounces this the most beautiful flower 
by the country roadside. Success in life does not re- 
quire much blossom, if only it be beautiful. 

The Hardhack, though of a single variety, rivals the 
golden rod in the abundance of its brilliancy, reveling 
as it does in the presence of cattle, whose pastures it 
paints with the radiant pink of its conical head waving 
above the dusty leaves and rusty stalk of the plant. 


The Willow-Herb, or Rose Bay, often called fire-weed 
because of its abundant growth on land recently burned 
over, is, all in all, the most brilliant of all the upland 
flowers, because it holds its large, bright purple head so 
high, and is so profuse in its growth and blossom, re- 
warding a nearer study with a revelation of a peculiarly 
beautiful blossom. 

The Jmmortelle has no rival in simple, ideal beauty as 
it grows in Sandwich. It is about twenty inches in 
height, and from a simple stem of drab velvet it opens 
a cluster of small, white flowers, so pure that you would 
know from the glance at them that they would be im- 
mortal. How instinctively we expect the pure to live 
always ! 

The Clematis, that vine of exquisite delicacy of blos- 
som, entwines its beauty along the walls, over the fences, 
upon the shrubs and bushes, until it seems as though, 
in its season, there were no briars, thongs, and rocks 
along the way. How easy, by inweaving cheer and love 
into the every-day work of life we can make the way- 
farer forget how hard the journey of life is! 

The Jewel-weed, or Touch-me-not, dangles its orange, 
drop-like flowers in great numbers beside the walls. By- 
the-by, it is interesting to see how the seed-pods of this 
plant will snap open when you touch never so slightly the 
end of it. TheChiccory, with its aster-faced, purple blos- 
som, gives little indication how deceitful the root is when 
grotind and served as coffee. The Clovers, red-headed, 
white-headed, and yellow, are all abundant; but the lat- 
ter is most common, and the way it dies makes one 
think of it as a species of everlasting. Yarrow always 
looks as though it had an unwashen face. Its head is 
so broad that it might be attractive but for its dirty- 
white color. Johnswort is as untidy, though from an- 
other cause,—its indolence in shedding its defunct 
flowers. It always reminds me of people who are un- 
congenial because parading their disappointments like 
dilapidated petals and sepals before everybody. If folk 
only knew how much all enjoy fresh, cheerful people, 
they would be more agreeable. 

Tansy is a bright flower, with its round, dense head 
of small flowers, nestling so contentedly upon the sur- 
face of a bed of tall, rank, feathery green plants. The 
dusty Mullein, with its tall stalk, voices the run-out 
tondition of the soil in which it grows, because it will 
never grow in good soil that is under cultivation. It 
looks as seedy as men who live on the failings of 
other people. The earth-cursing Thistle is everywhere, 
but I am thankful that when the Lord cursed the earth 
with this prickly species of vegetation he set a beauti- 
ful purple flower as itscrown. I wonder if there is any 
foundation for the popular idea that the May-weed is an 
annoyance to the flies? 

The Daisy is past its season, though it may be seen 
occasionally. The Ozx-eye-daisy, with its brilliant, yel- 
low, brown-centered face, occasionally strays from the 
field into the roadway. The Blue-curls, with a head 
out of all proportion to its lowly position, is not as 
pretty as we should expect from its name. The Moun- 


both the purple and white varieties, with their tissue- 
like faces are common. The Wild Mulberry is a pret- 
tier flower than such a coarse, sticky, large-leaved plant 
ought to bear. The Purple Vervain is a neat array of 
delicate, deep-colored blossoms, arranged .on a very slight 
spike. The Purple-fringed Orchis is one of the loveli- 
est flowers that met our sight. Spotted Hupatorim is 
one of the abundant lowland flowers, with some beauty 
when closely examined, but a rusty, musty-looking, 
large-headed flower as seen by the roadside. The Z- 
derberry is a large, wide-spreading head of little, white 
flowers. Hlecampane reminds one of an amateur sun- 
flower. 

The Cardinal Flower is the most brilliant of lowland 
beauties, arranging itself along the brooklet’s banks. 
The Snake's Head is too beautiful a flower, coming up 
by the roadside, to bear a name so offensive to poor hu- 
manity. The white is more pleasing than the purple. 
Aaron’s Rod is very attractive, with its dense, purple 
head crowning its tall stem, encircled all the way with 
houseleek-like leaves. The Grownd-nut is a unique, 
indescribable, brownish flower, about the size of a shell- 
bark nut. The Wild Rose blossoms still, though its 
cheery face looks a little out of season. The Wild Car- 
rot holds its white blossoms like a delicate sunshade. 
The Primrose blossoms freely, though it is less beauti- 
ful here than in Massachusetts. The Dandelion is rare, 
but the golden-crowned Buttercup is abundant. Why 
cannot we agree to call it golden-cup, as they do across 
the water? The Wild Mustard, with its slender, gold- 
en-tipped, tree-like branches, is everywhere. Bouncing 
Bet grows rank, with its large clusters of pink-tinted 
flowers. Lobelia, with its tiny blue blossoms; the mod- 
est False Violet, and her companion, the False Straw- 
berry, are found by sharp eyes. The Catnip, Pepper- 
mint, Spearmint, array themselves around the barns, 
as the Thoroughwort and Motherwort do around the 
ruins of old buildings. 

But we must stop somewhere, and though our list is 
not exhausted I fear your patience is. If you have 
never seasoned your vacation with a careful study of 
the wayside flora, you have no idea how full it is of in- 
spiration as well as interest. I only wish I could impart 
a fractional part of the pleasure received in amonth’s in- 
cidental study of these flowers, 


VARIETIES. 


— School begins. And the neighbors thank the Lord that 
‘* folks’ young ones”’ will be made to mind a few hours each 
day.—New Haven Register. 

— Love of truth shows itself in discovering and appreciat- 
ing what is good wherever it may exist.—Goethe. 

—A minister was questioning his Sunday-school concern- 
ing the story of Eutychus, — the young man who, listening to 
the preaching of the Apostle Paul, fell asleep, and falling 
down, was taken up dead. ‘‘ What,” said he ‘‘do you learn 
from this very solemn event?’ When the reply from a little 
girl came very pat and prompt: “‘ Please sir, ministers should 
learn not to preach too long sermons.’’ 

— Our differences should be like mortar, which separates 
the brick that it binds together.— Boston Transcript. 

— Sign over a French provincial cemetery: ‘‘ By order of 
the municipal council only the dead who live in this commune 
are to be buried here.”’ 

— Those who give not till they die, show that they would 
not then if they could keep it any longer.— Bishop Hall. 

— Human nature is so constituted that all see and judge 
better in the affairs of others than in their own.— Terence. 

— A Scene from Real Life.—Enter visitor who is a little 
hard of hearing, addressing teacher who is a trifle deaf: “I 
am ——, superintendent of schools in —— city.’’ Teacher: 
‘*T am very sorry for you, it is a dangerous disease. Have 
you had it long ?”’ Visitor,—‘ O, about five years.”” Teacher: 
‘* Then you'll never get over it, as long as you live!” Re- 
sult of this mutual misunderstanding is followed by a mutual 
explanation, not quite satisfactory to either party. 

— If a man empties his purse into his head, no man can take 
it away from him. An investment in knowledge always pays 
the best interest. 


tain-hollyhock, a sort of wild morning-glory, looks as 
though it might have been cultivated. The Mallows, 


— Miss Maggie Blank, of Blankville, has been principal of 
the public school of that place for three years, She has just 
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resigned because the school-house is a “rickety old hovel” 
that should have been taken down long ago. She says slie can 
teach no longer in a place where the wind whistles through the 
cracks and the children are huddled together like sardines in a 
box. Now, it doesn’t matter much whether Miss Blank teaches 
or not. Another Miss will immediately be found, for a 
less salary. The school-house is no objection, since the 
times are so hard and the people are so much in debt. Blank- 
ville is not able to build a good school-house. It supports five 
liquor saloons, a billiard hall and a bowling-alley. It has one 
church, at which a neighboring minister preaches one sermon 
every alternate Sabbath, in the afternoon. Its young men are 
noted for profanity and rowdyism, and its old men for general 
worthlessness and vagabondism. It is no wonder that in this 
state of affairs Blankville is so poorly off in educational matters. 
In what State is Blankville ? Who will tell us ? 

— Rather a lazy fellow went into the service of a farmer in 
Carrick. He brought a very high character from his late mas- 
ter. His new master meeting his old one, asked him how he 
could give his last servant so good a character. ‘‘ Deed,’’ said 
the other, ‘‘ the fact is he needed it a’.” . 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, ENG., JUNE, 1880. 


The following questions are so important that we think it 
will interest our readers to insert them in our columns: 


THE PRACTICE OF EDUCATION, 


1. Describe in detail, the dimensions, structure, and furni- 
ture appropriate to a well-equipped secondary school for 200 
scholars. 

2. What main principles have to be kept in view in framing 
a time-table, and in distributing the work of assistants? Given 
a school of 100 scholars of ages varying from 9 to 17, how — 
classes would you form, and how would you divide the wor! 
of a week ? 

3. In what subjects of instruction can you most safely new f 
on book-work; and in what others is oral teaching most need- 
ful and efficacious ? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. Schoo] studies are sometimes divided into the ‘‘ forma- 
tive’? and the “real.’’ Explain this classification in detail, 
and show generally what proportion of importance you would 
attribute to each class of subjects (1) in the whole course, and 
(2) in the work of a given day. 

5. In what order would you teach the facts of phy ? 
What position among other studies, do you assign to this sub- 
ject in relation (1) to the mental training it may afford, and 
(2) to its practical usefulness ? 

6. Discuss the use which should be made of home or evening 
lessons in connection with school-work. Give your reasons 
for preferring that they should be either (1) supplementary to 
the class-teaching of the previous day, or (2) preparatory to 
that of the following day. 

7. To what extent do you think it useful or desirable to 
teach the principles or reasons of the rules of arithmetic and 
of algebra to beginners? Give the reasons, if any, for requir- 
ing some problems to be solved, empirically by the use of rules, 
before those rules are poses | understood. 

8. Explain fully the method of registration both for attend- 
ance and progress, which would you think it best to adopt. 
Say also in what form records of this kind should be com- 
municated to parents. 

9. Give some rules for the skillful and effective use of oral 
questioning. Explain also in what circumstances, and for 
what reasons written questions and answers are of special 
value. 

10. When is it expedient, and when is it inexpedient, to set 
the exact words of a book to be learned by heart? Give your 
reasons, 

11. What is meant by the “ crude-form”’ system of teaching 
Latin? Discuss its advantages and disadvantages. 

12. Describe in detail, the structure and contents of either 
a physical or a chemical laboratory for a higher school. Say 
also to what extent you think it wise or practicable to enlist 
the services of the scholars themselves, in preparing apparatus 
or-furnishing illustrations. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION FROM THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING, 
(Special subjects: Locke and Arnold.) 


1. What are the chief recommendations Luther gives the 
of Germany in his celebrated Letter” of 
1524 

2. “Savior par ceur n’ est pas savior’’ (knowing by heart, is 
not Sowing. From the principles laid down in the rest of 
the essay, show what Montaigne meant by these words. 

3. To what distinctive features would you attribute the suc- 
cess of the Jesuit schools for boys in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ? 

4. Take any one English writer on education before 1642, 
and mention the chief reforms recommended by him. 

5. What was the Orbis Pictus of Comenius? What objects 
did he seek to secure by means of it ? 

6. Locke is said to bold “‘ utilitarian” views of education. 
What is meant by this? How far is it true ? 

7. What is e’s advice about studying “‘ the natures and 
aptitudes of children” ? Compare his advice with that of 
some writer before his time, and of some writer since his time. 

8. Contrast a boy of twelve years old, according to Rous- 
ing to the ideal of the ters of 

me. 

9. What did Pestalozzi do at Stanz? What were the main 
lessons he learned from his experience there ? 

10. State some of Jacotot’s aphorisms. 

11. What are the special advantages Froebel sought to gain 
for children by means of the kindergarten ? 

12. Mention some points of agreement, and also of d 


13. What were Arnold’s views on corporal punishment ? 
What was his practice ? 

14, On what ground did Arnold advocate introducing natu- 
ral-science teaching into the school-course ? 

15. In speaking of the education of his own daughter, what 
does Arnold say about the intellectual education of girls ? 


THE THEORY OF EDUCATION, 


1. What different views of mind are implied in the words 
“education” and “instruction”? respectively? In what 
sense may we speak of the mind as having faculties ? 

2. Perception has been called ‘‘ Presentative-Representative 
Cognition ”’ Explain this by analysing your perception of the 
table at which you are writing. (In the analysis, bring out 
carefully the whole part played by muscular activity.) 

3. What do you understand by “‘ object-lessons”’? What 
is their phsychological reason, and under what conditions may 
they be made effective ? 

4, State the laws of contiguity and ‘similarity. Show how 
association by similarity is implied in the recall of any train 
of images by contiguous association. 

5. Analyse the aptitudes for language and for natural sci- 
ence respectively ? 

6. How would you set about proving to a class of children 
that they will all be dead a hundred years hence? Bring out 
yom answer the precise difference between inductive and 
deductive reasoning. 

7. What do you understand by instinct, and what is its 
range in man ? 

xplain how it comes to pass that we can say to any act, “I 
did it mechanically.” 
8. How is mental acquisition promoted by teaching a num- 
ber of children together ? 
9. What is to be said for or against the ‘‘ Discipline of con- 
sequences ”’ as applied to the young. 


ADVANCED QUESTIONS. 
(Not more than one question to be answered out of each group.) 


I, 

1. ‘* Education should always be according to nature.’ 
Which reformers have especially insisted on this? Explain 
in each case what you understand to be meant by “‘ nature.’’ 
2. When Arnold was a candidate for Rugby, one of his testi- 
monials said that ‘‘if appointed he would change the face of 
education all through the public schools of England.’”’” What 
changes that have since taken place should you connect with 
Arnold’s infiu€nce ? 


Il. 
1. Distinguish the notions of development and growth ; 
and upon what grounds and with what effect they are appli- 
cable to the mind. 
2. What reasons is there, if any, for distinguishing various 
kinds of memory? Suppose a man has “no memory for 
places,’’ might he cultivate one, and how ? 


ITT. 

1. Whatis meant by ‘‘ synthesis’’ and “‘ analysis,’’ in their re- 
lation to modes of teaching ? Illustrate your answer, and say 
in what cases, if any, the logical order in which truths and 
facts are related, is not the order in which they can be most 
effectively taught. 

2. Write an essay on Rewards and Punishments, and the 
principals on which they should be administered. 


SCIENCE. 


Tin in Maine.—The occurrence of tin at Winslow, in Maine, 
is reported by Prof. L. H. Hitchcock, State Geologist of New 
Hampshire. Should any extensive deposits be found, it would 
be indeed welcome news. Thus far noextensive mines of this 
metal have been discovered in this country, or, in fact, on this 
continent. The largest deposit in North America is that at 
Durango, Mexico, where the ore occurs as stream-tin and in a 
state of t purity. It has been found in San Bernardino 
county, Cal., and at several localities along the Appalachian 
range; but as yet no tin mine is worked in this country. 

A Peculiar Discovery in Beef. — A recent number of the 
Comptes Rendues contains a memoir by M. Poincaré, describ- 
ing a series of examinations made by him of meat con- 
demned at the abattoir of Nancy. He finds what appears to 
be parasites hitherto undescribed and as yet unclassified. He 
believes that these forms are similar to gregarines, and asks 
whether it may not be one of the phases of the taenoids, and 
that it is through their mediation that raw beef produces 
taenia in human beings. The subject of parasitic life is re- 
ceiving great attention throughout the world at present, the 
phylloxera in France destroying the grape-vine, and similar jn- 
sects in our own country affecting the cotton industry. The 
estimation of the organic matter in drinking-waters, with 
special reference to the discovery or determination of disease- 
germs, has for quite a while received the attention of English 
analysts, and has been the subject of much research. 

Signs of Death.—M. Legrand of Libourne, in a communica- 
tion to the French Academy of Sciences, writes that real death 
may be recognized in a practical manner by means of the ap- 


plication of the cautery to the body of the su peeee oe. If 
the eschar or scab does not show itself, the p é ject is dead; if 


it be yellow and transparent, the sub 

however, be beck, or of then tha 
subject is still living. 

The “‘ Stall-test” in the Supervision of Milk.—From Bieder- 
mann’s Central Blatt we take the foliowing: ‘ In prosecutions 
for the adulteration of milk, if a difference of opinion appears, 
the cow or cows alleged to have yielded the article are milked 
again in the presence of an official, and the sample thus ob- 
tained is analyzed by the same method as the first sample. If 
the second milk turns out decidedly better, it is considered evi- 
dence of adulteration.”” This seems very fair; but when the 


and then again often mixed by dealers, the difficulty of tracing 
the adulterated milk would be largely increased. 

The Adulterations of Groceries is the subject of a paper giv- 
ing the results of a number of analyses executed in the 
women’s laboratory of the Mass. Institute of Technology, 
under the direction of Mrs, E, H. Richards. One hundred and 
sixty samples of cream-of-tartar were examined; 94 (only 58 
per cent.) were found to be good. Out of 93 samples of soda 
62 were passed; the remainder were adulterated, but not ob- 
jectionably so. ‘‘ Nothing is cheap enough to use for its adul- 
teration.’”’ Thirty-three samples of baking-powders were 
tested; 24 were found to be good, while eight of them con- 


tained alum. White and brown sugars were examined; most 
of the white samples were found to be pure, while the colored 
specimens contained glucose. With due respect to Mr. Angell, 
it is doubtful whether glucose can be considered dangerous or 
objectionable. The samples referred to were all collected in 
assachusetts. Much credit is due to Mrs. Richards for the 
careful and convincing exposition of the subject that she has 
investigated. M. B. 


THE LOOKER - ON. 

— An enterprising movement is on foot in the territory of 
Montana. The territorial Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. Egbert Smith, has sent a circular to the county su- 
perintendents and several of the prominent teachers, to meet 
with him early in September, and form a territorial council of 
education for the benefit of the schools. There are many good 
objects to be attained by organized efforts, chief among which 
is the establishment of a normal school. Some action, too, is 
needed in regard to the school-lands of the territory. They 
are being used by irresponsible persons and exhausted without 
yielding any benefit to the schools to which they have been 
dedicated. 
— Ata recent meeting of the Provincial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, of Ontario, Canada, considerable attention was paid to 
the subject of a teachers’ superannuation fund, and the fol- 
lowing was recommended as the proper legislation to be se- 
cured in the matter: That annual payments be not less than 
$10; that the pension be reckoned in proportion to the annual 
payment; that no refunded payment be made to either man or 
woman who retires before completing ten years of service: 
that in case of retiring after fifteen years’ service, male teach- 
ers be reimbursed to the extent that their payments exceed 
$70, and females to the extent that their payments exceed $20; 
that a slight increase be made for each period of five years 
after the term of fifteen years, till teachers reach the age of 50; 
that the age of 50 entitle teachers to the benefit of the fund, or 
the equivalent of such age, a term of twenty-five years of 
teaching; that some provision be made for teachers’ widows, 
in addition to the return of money paid and 7 per cent. in- 
terest. 
— The devices that teachers were obliged to resort to in our 
youth to stimulate the sluggish wits of their pupils were cu- 
rious but ingenious, Choosing sides by a pair of competent 
leaders was one of them. The leader, or dux, selected his 
side as in the case of an old-fashioned game of base-ball; and 
such questions as were missed on one side had to be answered 
correctly by the opponents on the other. In those times ‘‘ Ro- 
mans’’ and ‘‘ Carthagenians’’ were the favorite designation 
of the opposing parties. In our early teaching-experience, 
Union men and Rebels sufficed under such a system to make 
a line of demarkation, and no doubt the Franco-Prussian war 
gave younger schoolmasters an opportunity to stir up the noble 
strife of emulation which the spirit of partyism engenders on 
the most abstract and artificial issues. 
A system of currency is still in vogue in many parts of the 
country. By meritorious conduct and perfect lessons a re- 
spectable competency in this species of wealth may be gained. 
Its ultimate use is to buy up premium books at auction at the 
end of the term. The price offered for these works, if of the 
adventurous rather than the educational persuasion, is at 
times somewhat fabulous; and if the teacher is shrewd and 
puts them up at auction, a very cheap work will call in a vast 
deal of currency There is not a problem in the world that 
cannot be solved by the operation,—not excepting the vexed 
questions of fiat money, expansion, contraction, resumption, 
and an incontrovertible currency. A leveling process, as in 
general society, intervenes to prevent too extended a concen- 
tration of this capital in any one boy’s hands, be he ever so 
good or clever; for it generally happens that the lad who is 

st in his class is rather poor in games of jskill and chance, 
like marbles, holey-broley, hop-scotch, etc.; and if he ventures 
his brain-won currency on the issue of schoolboy feats, the 
tendency is to put that currency into general and promiscuous 
circulation. But is not such the way of the world ? 
A more primitive form of tangible reward for excellence in 
class was the collecting of a pin from each member, and the 
consolidation of the entrance-fees in the hands of the bloated 
bond-holder, who stood at the head of the class at the end of 
the lesson. Here, too, fate and chance came in to mitigate 
the evils of poor scholarship; for the best speller was not al- 
ways the luckiest in solving the mysteries of ‘‘ heads and 
points,’’ or the deepest in producing the desirable angles at 
**cross-pin.” Alas! alas! the d ence of oral spelling as 
a competitive exercise, and the cold-blooded processes of train- 
ing and examination in the graded system have dried up all 
these well-springs of educational enthusiasm and delight, and 
changed the school-room from a sporting-field and race-track 


ment, which you see when you compare Locke’s theory of ed- 
ucation with Arnold’s. 


milk of an entire dairy is mixed together and sent to a city, 


into a cold, silent, methodical dissecting-room. 


‘ 
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Sept. 16, 1880. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


CHEAP PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
has had placed before it a large number of papers treating of the 
results of the instruments used in investigation, but in our hum- 
ble opinion the character of the investigating is worthy the atten- 
tion of the members of that eminent body and educators at large. 
There has been, of late years, we are credibly informed, a strong 
tendency to purchase apparatus for the illustration of scientific 
subjects, not on its value in quality, but on the lowest prices 
it could be bought for by school boards and State regents send- 
ing out for bids to various dealers. This course has a ten- 
dency to invite the dealers in such apparatus (which really 
should be valuable with regard to quality), to deliver only such 
goods as can be made or imported at the lowest prices, and 
consequently of the poorest quality. The same holds good of 
such articles as are made in this country, except that the evil 
is greater in that the effort to meet the demand for lower rates 
than good articles can be made for, causes failures, and conse- 
quent losses to the poor mechanics. 

The next evil is the stocking of our laboratories with imper- 
fect articles and those illy-adapted to illustrate the sciences 
taught, or unadapted to make correct analyses. This results 
in lowering the standard of this class of educators, and im- 
perils the reputation of teachers and analysts. The idea that 
moneys paid out of the State taxes are liable to be worse than 
wasted, by being invested in apparatus simply because it can 
be bought cheap, reminds us of the play of the ‘‘ Toodles,” in 
which is represented the purchase of wheelbarrows and door- 
plates (because they were cheap), which were afterward stored 
with old lumber in the garret. 

It seems to us that the large amounts which are annually 
invested in materials and apparatus for scientific research 
should be expended only in such articles as have intrinsic 
value, and those dealers who conscientiously turn out good 
work and employ competent men should be encouraged and 
stimulated by fair, living prices to keep up and improve the 
quality of apparatus, etc., kept by them, and not pushed out of 
trade or driven to keep poor goods in consequence of the con- 
stant bearing of prices. No country except this buys articles for 
educational purposes because they are cheap, and the idea that 
such articles can be treated like cattle and hogs ought to be 
abandoned as belonging to the dark ages. tt 


THE ORAL METHOD IN LATIN. 


We believe in improvements in methods of instruction, but 
we do not believe in adopting new methods until they give 
proof of superiority. The same law should be regarded with 
reference to new systems of education that is followed in other 
matters, We do not trust a new teacher, new doctor, or new 
lawyer to do our work, It is only upon examination of their 
record in the past, that we gain sufficient confidence to employ 
them. Just so in regard to new methods of instruction; 
we should wait till their advantages have been tested be- 
fore adopting them. At the present time newness seems to 
be the only requisite for superiority. ‘The Oral Method in 
Latin” is one of those new absurdities that is so popular. To 
fit students for college this system fails utterly. To be able to 
repeat a few sentences, with no knowledge of the construction, 
will not answer the purpose. 

But the advocates of this theory claim that this is just the 
way to gain a knowledge of the construction. Facts within 
my own experience, as well as theory, prove the contrary. It 
is the Quincy system carried into classics. It does very well 
to amuse, but as far as giving any real knowledge of the lan- 
guage is concerned, or training the mind of the student, it is 
hot only ineffectual, but accustoms the pupil to such a careless 
and erroneous method of study that they can never shake off 
the effects. In the recent report of the Quincy system, it is 
Stated that it fails in mathematics, That is, it fails in all that 
requires thought and earnest work on the part of the student, 
that which is of infinitely the most importance in the early 
shaping of the mind. It is in just this point, the (so to speak) 
mathematical part, that “‘The Oral Method in Latin” fails. 
The teacher works hard, no doubt, and so feels satisfied with 
his labor. The pupil is amused, and gets along with little 
study; and, having perfect confidence in the teacher, thinks, 
Perhaps, that he is making easy work of Latin. 

But when the test is applied, what is the result ? the same as 
the recent examination of the Boston schools prove, — a dis- 
Staceful failure, a humiliating farce. Does it prove anything, 
that parents in Boston are removing their children from 
school? Does it prove anything, that many have to teach 
their children before and after school? Does it prove any- 
thing, that many teachers affirm that if they were to carry out 
the directions of the supervisors to the letter, the schools 
Would go to ruin in six months? Out of such a system has 
*Prung the “Oral Method in Latin.” Will not sensible men 
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come to the rescue, and check its course before it extends fur- 
ther? Give us all the improvements possible; give the schol- 
ars the best implements to work with; provide the teacher 
with instruments and means to make the work rapid and 
agreeable; but deliver us from asystem founded on the theory 
that the teacher must do all the work, and the pupil none. 


TWO OR THREE THINGS. 


— If Harlan H. Ballard will get a copy of Burnham's Arith- 
metic he will be greatly interested in it. My copy was pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. in 1850. If all teachers would 
heed “ H. H. B.’s’’ last remark, their pupils would rise up and 
call them blessed. 

— W. Colgrove, LL.D., is a very vigorous iconoclast, and we 
hope that when he has finished smashing the grammars of the 
day he will show us some correct way of writing and defining, 
otherwise some of us will be obliged to prove to him that he 
is mistaken when he says, ‘“‘ The subject of a sentence is not 
that of which something is affirmed.” “ Square, perfect, ete., 
can properly be compared.’’ That him and scoundrel are not 
both objects of called, in ‘‘ They called him a scoundrel.” 
Summum consilium appellarunt Senatum. ’Tis true that there 
are many things in our grammars that can be improved, and 
it is true that to find fault is one of the easiest things in the 
world; but let him that would pull down all of our grammat- 
ical edifices build up one that shall be nearer perfection. 

— Please continue to give us at least one page of Tux Jour- 
NAL with the reformed spelling. The change must come. It 
may be slow, but educational journals should lead, and you 
will find that the majority of active, wide-awake, pushing 
teachers of to-day favor the change. E. O. H. 

Newark, N. J., 1880. 


DISCIPLINE. 


A pupil of Mr. Simpson Fonché, for many years before the 
war a prominent teacher in Georgia, says that he went to 
school to that gentleman for two years, and did not know 
what boy sat behind him. He stood in too much awe of Mr. 
F. to turn his head! * 


READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A Connecticut teacher of large experience writes us that he 
has secured valuable results by circulating portions of Mr. 
Adams’ pamphlet on Reading, which he also had inserted in 
the local paper. He says: 

‘* My immediate object was to secure the use of our fine pub- 
lic library for my school, which I have done with the most sat- 
isfactory results. In this way, meritorious scholars in the 
three higher grades are provided with the best reading. It is 
needless to say that they are anxious to read, and exert them- 
selves to obtain the books. We had previously supplied the 
lower grades with abundance of reading matter. @ raised 
money by contribution from the people in the district, and 
bought about two hundred and fifty back numbers of St. Nich- 
olas, The Nursery, Our Young Folks, and Babyland, and also 
material for flexible covers. As we did the work of nen 
the average price of each magazine, bound in manilla board, 
strongly sewed, with cloth back glued on, was about twelve 
cents. The numbers were procured from a dealer in New 
York; some were uncut, and all in condition. I have 
experienced such good results from the slight effort involved 
that I would like to have others try something similar. 

Danbury, Conn., 1880. Jno, CANNON,”’ 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


QUERIES. 


No. 79. It is five o’clock, but my clock strikes eight. (1) 
Between what two hours can I “strike it round’’ so that the 
hammer will make the least number of strokes? (2) The 
greatest number? (3) How many each time ? * 

No. 80. The sum total of the Greek letters of the inscrip- 
tive dative form of Napoleon (viz., Napoleonti) amounts to 
666; the total value of the three letters, A. L. M. (koran) in 
numbers is 71. Will one of your correspondents state clearly 
how these values are found ? INQUIRER. 

No. 81. Find the greatest common divisor of the following 
polynomials: 

20 a® —12 25 + 16 — 152° + 142?—152+4 
and 15 —9 + 47 2? — 21 + 28. 

Give the entire work. (I cannot get the answer given by 
the rule.) The answer is 52*—32-+ 4. G. 

No. 82. Wh are the closing exercises of the col 

No. 83. Four boys.—Tom, Dick, Jake, and Bob,—went to 
steal apples from a tree. While two kept watch, two climbed 
up and got what they wanted. They then came down and 
watched while the others went up snd stole. The one that 


t most, was one of the first to go up; but if each boy had 
ace poached as he did take, in each of that number of pock- 
ets, the two pairs of thieves would have had the same number, 
and the tree would have lost 130 apples. As it was, Tom had 
twice as many a8 Dick, and Jake six more than Bob. Re- 

uired the names of the two that first kept an, Tas 
Kniseley’s Arithmetical Questions. 


No. 84. Why was Montana so named ? Ga. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 12. In ‘Index of Quotations, Ancient and Modern,”’ 
by J. C. Grocott, I find the following: Poetanascitur, non fit, 


—the poet is born, not made. ‘“‘ An old proverb,”’ says Sidney, 
“and su d to be from Florus.’”’ See also Ben Jonson’s 
“Every Man in his Humour,” Act V., last scene. ©. R. B. 


No. 78. Who wrote “ They also serve who only stand and 
wait,”’ and where can it be found ? . M. R. 
Ans.—Milton, in his poem on his blindness. 


No. 84. What is the best biographical encyclopedia, suit- 
able for school use. 


Ans.—Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, publish a valuable 
Dictionary of American Biography, including men of the 
time; containing nearly ten thousand notices of persons of 
both sexes, of native and foreign birth, who have been remark- 
able or prominently connected with the arts, sciences, litera- 
ture, politics, and history of the American Continent ; by 
Francis 8. Drake. Price, $6.00. 


No.72. Is there any real advantage to a 
study of Greek, in attending to the accents? Cassell, in his 
Popular Education, I think, says that there is not. J.W. 

Ans. — The accents are a highly important feature of the 
language, and there is no such difficulty in mastering the rules 
that govern their use, as to justify inattention to them at the 
outset. At Harvard College, the Boston Latin School, and 
many other institutions, Greek is now pronounced according 
to the written accents. Many schools retain the older method 
of pronunciation, according to quantity without regard to ac- 
cent. 

“The accent, even if not regarded in pronunciation, is still 
useful, as serving—(a) To distinguish different words or dif- 
JSerent senses of the same word: st to be, etyt to go ; 0 the, 0 
which (249); where? once; Ada other things, 
adda but ; Ub0B0L0g throwing stones, 44080205 stoned (386 1). 
(b) To distinguish different forms of the same word: Opt. 
Inf. Imy. (37 f,h). (¢) To aid 
in ascertaining quantity (727). (d) To show the original form 
of a word: thus the circumflex over Ty4@, qui, 5740, marks 


them as contract forms of (e) To show 
how a word is employed in the sentence; as in cases of anas- 
trophe, and where the accent is retained by a proclitic or en- 
clitic (785 Grammar, Sec. 766. 


nner in the 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EaAstTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also oy orig: 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


DECAPITATIONS. 
1. Behead a former town of Massachusetts, and leave on- 


ward. 
2. Behead a part of the culinary art, and leave a royal per- 


sonage. 
3, ‘Bohead to control, and leave a long period of time, some- 

times used in a figurative sense, however, for a much shorter 
riod. 

ai Behead the safe-keeping of goods, and leave to show signs 

of violent anger. Epiru Estes, 


CHARADE — PARTLY PHONETIC, 


Individuals associated in business become my first; if puss 
is happy, she will do my second; reverse my third, and you 
have a preposition; the Scotch “‘ne’er do weel,’’ American- 
zed, becomes my fourth. Combine, and my whole becomes 
an ancient astronomer. A. M. M. 


* ENIGMA: 62 LETTERS. 

My 12, 53, 48, 39, 19, 51, 60, 3, is the author of my whole. 

My 11, 6, 21, 48, 24, 7, 12, 28, 59, 46, 49, 61, 14, was a 
statesman and orator. 

My 31, 56, 50, 8, 47, 30, is a character of Shakespeare. 

My 55, 40, 12, 43, 44, 2, 41, 29, 42, an author and govern- 
ment official. 

My 22, 37, 18, 26, 52, 45, 27, 50, 25, 14, 3, 51, 9, an Amer- 
i 


can t. 

My 30, 46, 34, 14, 54, 31, 23, 26, is a popular author. 

My 15, 10, 57, 48, 36, 16, 4, 62, is the name of two Amer- 
ican sisters, both writers of verse, who lived in the early part 
of the present century, , 

My 33, 6, 62, 35, 38, was an American journalist. 

My 7, 17, 21, 52, 5, 61, 8, 8, 20, 12, is the author of 34, 
27, 46, 56, 7, 50, 2, 1, 7, 48, 18, 58. 

My whole is from 50, 34, 23, 11, 50, 23, 7, 8, 32, 14, 
Taunton, Mass. RuyNeE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 26, 


ENIGMA.— 
‘* Extremes in nature equal ends produce, 
In man they point to some mysterious use.”’ 
—Pope’s Essay on Man. 
ConuMDRUM.—Both are stern necessities. 


SKELETON POETRY.— 
Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that, if believed, 
Had blessed thy life with true believing. 


Prizz.—A copy of Longfellow’s Poems is offered for the 
best puzzle sent us for use in this department during the pres- 
ent month. In considering the relative merits of the puzzles 


offered, especial reference will be given to adaptability to an 
educational journal. 


¢ Editor is not ,esponsible for opinions in Tax JOURNAL except as 
oncemed in the editorial columns, or over his Sousere. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- : 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 
| | ' 
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THE WEEK. 


— The President, on his tour to the Pacific coast, reached 
San Francisco on the 9th inst., and was enthusiastically wel- 
comed to the city. At Oakland the party attended the cele- 
bration of the admission of California into the Union; the 
President, Secretary Ramsey, General Sherman, and others, 
making speeches on the occasion. 

— The Government has disposed of over 8,000,000 acres of 
publie lands during the past fiscal year. 

— The work of revising the regulations of the United States 
army has been completed, and it is reported that the powers 
of the general of the army have not been enlarged, neither has 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War been curtailed. 

— Canada. —Sir John A. MacDonald has just concluded a 
successful financial arrangement in London for the construc- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific railway. 

— Germany. — It is affirmed that Austria, Germany, and 
Italy have entered into an alliance. Prince Bismarck has 
abandoned the project of a bi-metallic system. 

— India.—There has been a revolt in Herat; the governor 
has been murdered. General Phayre has arrived at Candahar. 

— Mezico.—The election of General Gonzales to the Presi- 
dency is conceded by the opposition, and no revolution is now 
expected. 

— Russia. — The Emperor will return to Livadia with the 
Princess Dolgorouki, as she will consent only to a public reg- 
ular marriage. This avowal causes a sensation at St. Peters- 


— South America. — The Chilian Chamber of Deputies au- 
thorizes the issue of $6,000,000 more in paper money. 

— Spain.—The Queen of Spain gave birth to a daughter on 
Saturday last. 

— Turkey. — Kadir Pasha has been deposed as prime minis- 
ter of Turkey by the Sultan, and Said Pasha appointed his 
successor. The cabinet has also been reconstructed. The 
Armenian disturbances are becoming very grave. The Sultan 
has been rebuked by the Imaum of the Mosque. Riza Pacha 
has reduced the force with which he was to have marched 


against Dulcigno. 


WE can almost forgive the incredulous, or even the 
contemptuous attitude, of so many eminent New Yorkers 
toward the public school after reading that preposterous 
document, the last Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the great city of Brooklyn. How 
such a monument of bad English, personal conceit, and 
professional ignorance could pass muster in the third 
metropolis of the Union without raising a storm, amid 


which its author disappeared from office, is one of the 


marvels of the wondrous system of politics that centers 
on the harbor of New York. The flatulent boastfulness 
of this mighty official over a school system that tolerates 
such a disgraceful condition of sanitary affairs, and such 
crude methods of instruction as appear in his own 
pages; the profound characterization of the new meth- 
ods of education as “re-discoveries of plans experimented 
upon and rejected by the more experienced educators of 
New York and Brooklyn” ; the confession that the 
Catholic priesthood has enticed 26,000 children from 
the public schools, and is plundering the treasury for 
sectarian instruction in its orphan asylums; the boast 
that no one of twenty-four cities of the United States “has 


z adopted a course of study with so few branches as our 


own”; these are things to gladden the heart of the 
ward politicians, and bring the blood to the cheeks of 
the good people of Brooklyn. In justice to the many 
faithful teachers, and the excellent schools that survive 
this avalanche of bad English and crude educational 
conceits, the men and women by whom Brooklyn is 
known and honored should read and digest this amaz- 
ing document, and act accordingly. 


THE MAGNETISM OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Some of our friends abroad may infer, from the rapid 
growth of new educational establishments in New Eng- 
land for secondary education, under the auspices of de- 
nominational or strongly pronounced religious patrons, 
that the people of these States are becoming dissatisfied 


30; with their system of the free secondary education in 


high and normal schools. Within a year it has been 
asserted, by eminent home authority, that this is true. 
But a glimpse at the reports of public education will 
correct this mistake. In the two years, from ’75-6 to 
77-8, the number of free high schools in Massachusetts 
had been fully maintained with an increased attendance 
of more than 3,000 pupils; while the normal schools 
both of the State and cities were never so prosperous 
as to-day. All the high schools of the cities in New 
England receive pay-pupils from outside communities, 
of which there is always a considerable class. The po- 
litical raid on the free higher education of Maine has 
failed, leaving that State with an additional normal 
school. The free secondary education was never more 
firmly rooted in the convictions of the New-England 
people than to-day. 

But, largely as the result of the devotion of the people 
of the leading States of New England and the general 
Sree instruction of their own people, these Common- 
wealths have become known and honored throughout 
the land as suitable places for the superior education. 
Hence, every year there is an increasing inflow of young 
people to these States from every point of the country 
for such a purpose. It is estimated that, every winter, 
this tide floats into the city of Boston alone, at least 
five thousand persons who spend two-thirds of the 
year in study of various kinds. It is this which is fill- 
ing all our New-England colleges and famous classical 
schools with students from beyond the Berkshires. 
Several of these most celebrated institutions now ob- 
tain a large majority of their students in this way. 
During a few months’ summer tour, the present year, 
ranging from northern Wisconsin to southern North Car- 
olina, no week has passed without frequent inquiries con- 
cerning Wellesley and Smith Colleges for women. Evan- 
gelist Moody is encouraged to establish a new academy 
where a good education can be obtained, with evangel- 
ical Christian training, for $100 a year; and with true 
Yankee enterprise, he expects to draw even girl-pupils 
from China and the North American Indian tribes, no 
less than from the lonely farmhouses of the decaying 
hill-towns of western New England. 

It would be an interesting financial problem to learn 
how much money the two States of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut now receive yearly for the instruction and 
support of students from beyond their borders. Probably 


the sum would equal, perhaps exceed, the three-quarters 


of a million annually expended for the free secondary 
education of their own people. Indeed, one of the great 
arguments for a complete system of the public school is, 
that a people, trained in them, becomes the richest soi] 
for the growth of the large class of institutions which 
represent every phase of the higher education, and 
make the only sort of community which can be relied 
on to steadily contribute the means for such cultivation. 
The city of Boston pays more money, yearly, for the 
superior education outside its public-school system at 
home, and gives more to build up the waste places of 
ignorance abroad, than any half-dozen States where the 
common school system has not lifted the people to the 
appreciation of the higher culture. One Boston wo- 
man, to-day, is paying as much money for the cause of 
popular education in the South as any Southern State 
University, save one, receives from its own Common- 
wealth. These facts are instructive. They show first, 
that the money paid by a State for a complete system 
of free schools is the wisest investment in behalf of’ the 
higher education, not supported by the State; second, 
that our “secular” free-school system does not make 
our people indifferent for a true Christian education, 
but, on the contrary, prepares the masses of the people 
to support all judicious efforts in this direction; third, 
that the more enlightened a State becomes, by reason 
of its superior public schools, the more attractive it also 
becomes as a center of the higher education in all depart- 
ments for outlying communities. The presidents, fac- 
ulties, and friends of New England colleges and the bet- 
ter class of academical schools, have, then, no cause to 
antagonize the free school. It is their nursing-mother, 
and a blow struck at her is like the ingratitude of the 
child who would exalt its own superiority by starving 
his mother and grandmother and shutting them off in 
the narrowest corner of the new homested in which he 
is now able to live. 


STAND UP FOR THE CHILDREN. 


From certain ominous rumblings out of significant 
quarters, we infer that the legislatures of the New-Eng- 
land States, especially Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
are to be attacked, next winter, by a combination of 
greedy manufacturers, discontented operatives, and 
high-joint social economists, with a demand to mod- 
ify their beneficent system of laws for the protection 
of the children of the working-classes. The State 
of Massachusetts is especially obnoxious to this com- 
bination, just now, because it insists that every child 
under fourteen years of age shall have twenty weeks 
instruction in elementary English studies every year, 
as a condition of being hired out to anybody for work 
during the remaining thirty-two weeks. Even town 
paupers and the inmates of all asylums for children are 
secured in this chance to rise out of the lower deeps 
into the ranks of intelligent, self-supporting citizens. 
Of late, the authorities in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut have been active in enforcing this feature of the 
school and labor laws, with excellent effect to the chil- 
dren, and generally with the codperation of the superior 
class of manufacturers and employers. But, of course, 
there is, in every community, a considerable class of 
money-making people who are aggrieved at any law that 
interferes with their gains from the poorly-paid boys 
and girls, with which they would crowd their mills and 
ornament their shops. And, unfortunately, there are 
too many “ workingmen” and their wives who are not 
above stealing the time of their own little children to 
earn money for themselves to spend at the whiskey- 
shops, or in the various ways which keep so many of 
their class on the edge of pauperism. Then, a great 
many of the Canadian-French people who are thronging 
our manufacturing towns do not intend to become cit- 
izens, but simply, by working the whole family from 
the cradle to the grave a few years, gain the small com- 
petence necessary to drag on in the stolid life of the 


peasantry of the New Dominion. Some of the French 
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priests are trying to evade the law by establishing paro- 
chial schools in which only the French language is 
taught, or demanding that an attendance of an hour or 
two upon an evening school, after a day’s work, shall 
be accounted as the obedience to the statute. 

Every city and township has its little knot of “econ- 
omists”” who are ready to dodge the small tax for edu- 
cation that protects the State against pauperism, crime, 
and an ignorant laboring class in the future. And, as 
every wrong that vexes a community at last captures 
somebody in the “higher classes” as a specious advo- 
cate, so there will be found a few men and women of 
distinguished mame and honored character espousing 
this unlucky movement. We give notice, in advance, 
to all these parties, that the mass of level-headed work- 
ing people in New England are the hearty friends of 
these laws, fully comprehend their scope, and will sup- 
port the public men who stand between the children of 
the poor and their enemies. If there is one offence 
against republican institutions, just now, more grave 
than another, it is the effort that seems to be made from 
certain quarters to establish here a permanent caste of 
laboring people, limited by statute to a meager educa- 
tion, and that chiefly confined to “industrial pursuits.” 
There can be no calamity to an American common- 
wealth so great as the development of such a class from 
the children of the less-favored and foreign-born work- 
men of to-day. It will not be a pleasant thing for the 
friends of the children of the poor to go before a New- 
England audience and expose the animus of this move 
ment, in certain respectable quarters, to re-set our Amer- 
ican type of society in a European mould. But if this 
crusade is pushed, this point will be discussed in every 
school district, and the people who have fought and 
toiled for two hundred and fifty years as no other peo- 
ple ever did to give every child a fair chance to rise in 
the world, will be asked to give their verdict once more 
in amanner so unmistakable that “‘he who runs may 
read,” 


THE WORK OF AMY W. BRADLEY. 


Fourteen years ago Amy W. Bradley graduated from 
the camp, full of the honor and the weariness of a re- 
markable career as nurse and directress of sanitary 
work among the soldiers. Five years before, she 
had graduated from a ten-years’ service as schoolmis- 
tress in that home of famous school-ma’ams the 
State of Maine, from Boston, and from Central America. 
All this work, on which any good woman might have 
been content to retire with honors, was to her but the 
training-school for a new profession which required an 
outfit of original genius and varied culture, through 
books and life, rarely vouchsafed to woman or man. 
That profession was the reconstruction of a broken- 
down order of society from the lowest deep, the class 
most thoroughly neglected, despised, and apparently 
hopeless in the conquered South. That class was not 
the freedmen, whom the whole world rose up to help 
and who became, at once, the most dramatic and attract- 
Ive figure in the eyes of christendom: it was the poor 
white man, originally the drift of European civilization 
persistently elbowed away from all lines of promotion, 
till at the close of the war he alone appeared to be the 
creature who might say with truth, in all America, “ No 
man cared for my soul.” With the rare insight and 
the matchless tact that are themselves the evidence of 
unusual power, this woman laid her hand on this as the 
most vital spot in the new.growth of society in the re- 
Constructing South. 

She went to Wilmington, N. C., a city but just re- 
claimed by the Union armies, with a population of 20,- 

» 4 minority of whom were whites, with perhaps a 
suburban fringe of the poorer white class of unusual ex- 
‘ent. In the very heart of this realm she pitched her 
tent and opened her campaign. From a little class of 


inevitable stages of progress and periods of discourage- 
ment to the splendid success of the present. Of course 
a work carried on with such rare ability and profound 
Christian insight has not failed for lack of helpers. 
Many of the best people of Wilmington have been 
friends, and furnished aid of sympathy and money from 
the first. The Freedmen’s Bureau, with many of the 
churches and benevolent people in the North, from 
time to time, have come to the rescue. At last a noble 
woman of Boston, Mrs. Hemenway, became thoroughly 
interested, built a model school-house and a teachers’ 
home, and has largely supported the Tileston School for 
several years. 

Our first visit to this attractive place was a few weeks 
since, and, perhaps because of no previous acquaintance 
with the details of this wonderful work, we were better 
able to appreciate its outcome. We found, in the beau- 
tiful Tileston school-house one of the best schools we 
ever saw; especially strong in that region of sanitary 
and character-training which has become almost the de- 
spair of the graded system of our great cities. The 
three hundred pupils are gathered in six rooms, which, 
with a spacious hall and ample grounds, afford free 
scope for all activities, Four of the seven teachers are 
graduates of the upper class, and the whole work goes 
on under the superintendence of the master-mind. 
Possibly fifty of these children are from the old, re- 
spectable white families of the city, who were only too 
eager to place their children on its benches, at any 
cost within their means. But the great body of pupils 
are from the class Miss Bradley came to serve, and the 
school is wholly free, receiving payment in any case for 
instruction only as a gratuity. No expert could detect 
the presence of any special class in these rooms, or dis- 
tinguish this crowd of children from that which throngs 
any Northern school-house where all classes are edu- 
cated together. Standing on its own merits, the Tiles- 
ton School has no favors to ask in any direction. 

But such a wonder as this cannot be wrought with- 
out a whole series of changes, in their way as benefi- 
cent as itself. In educating one thousand children, 
during the past fourteen years, the class which they 
once represented no longer exists in Wilmington. The 
“ poor white” long since “ went up ” from that locality, 
and, in his place, is found the usual laboring class of 
Northern cities, differing only as the whole South dif- 
fers from the North, in the universal lack of means 
which still afflicts that suffering country. The young 
men and women are taking honorable positions in the 
industrial and home life of the town. She is the best 
known and best loved woman in Wilmington who, 
without catering to a single popular or political preju- 
dice, stands universally respected and admired. The 
two early school-houses have been sold to the city and 
adopted as free schools. In this way her movement 
was the beginning of the free schools for whites; as a 
corresponding movement of the American Missionary 
Society was the beginning of the colored free school sup- 
plemented by the excellent superior establishment un- 
der the superintendency of Mr. Dodge. The school of 
Miss Bradley is now practically the model white school 
of the city, and a free high and training school for the 


is not included in the work of this admirable woman 
who has become to hundreds of little children and their 
parents a veritable mother of souls. The most beautiful 
thing in the South, today, is the work of an increasing 
number of faithful teachers and organizers, many of 
them of native origin. There is no way in which 
money can now be so well invested in America as in 
these centers of the new American life. Out of them 
is coming the solution of a score of problems over which 
statesmen wrangle and economists beat their brows in 
blauk dismay. They will be solved by abolishing classes 
that cannot live together in peace, by lifting the ground- 
floor of society upward, with full permission for the roof 
and towers and spires to journey heavenward at their 
own sweet will, and by showing that Christ’s law of 
light and love is the one infallible medicine to cure the 
deadliest maladies in our human affairs. 


DRIFT. 
— It may be true that men of great original genius, includ- 
ing the great discoverer in science, ‘‘ have been more hindered 
than helped by the schools,” as quoted by the four professors 
of A. A. A.S. Aman of genius, in any region of life, dis- 
cerns, by intuition, the best methods of study and work. He 
uses or dispenses with books and schools, in order that he 
may have full swing in God’s great university, human life. 
But, in the end, every first-rate man must know what the bu- 
man race has achieved on the line of his operations, or he 
runs the risk of making an idol of his own originality, and 
worshipping that meanest fetish of all,— himself, But, surely, 
this method of genius is no law for the ordinary school-life of 
the masses of children. And the educational theorist who 
would tear down the structure raised by the best judgment of 
an intelligent people for the education of its youth, to send 
every mother’s son and daughter off on a wild-goose chase for 
‘individual culture,’’ would seem to be more anxious to de- 
velop a few big elms than to plant a country with forests. 
There is one thing more mischievous than telling American 
boys they can be Presidents: the letting loose of several mil- 


lions of American children, with the fond hope that one ma 
redeem the wreck of a drowning civilization by being foun 
astride the roof of the ark, reading a paper on the deluge. 


— The President of the United States has a homely and ef- 
fective way of sticking to a good thing. His remarkable ad- 
dress to the soldiers, at Columbus, Ohio, on education in the 
South is followed by an even more powerful deliverance, on 
September 1, at Canton, Ohio, and a capital, off-hand talk at 
Ottumwa, in Iowa. In all these forcible speeches the Presi- 
dent boldly declares it to be both just and politic for the Gen- 
eral Government to come to the aid of the South in the edu- 
cation of the whole people. May it not be that in this union 
for the children shall be found that reconciliation of broken 
ties so persistently delayed by the politician, so longed-for by 
the patriot and the Christian ? 

— Mr. Alexander L. Wade, county superintendent of schools 
of Monongalia county, West Va., is convinced of the possibil- 
ity of ‘‘a graduating system for country schools,’’ and will ex- 
plain his idea in a volume, soon to be issued from the office 
of the Journal of Education. Any contribution founded on 
successful experiment in this direction is just now in order, 
The weak spot in our American education is now the vast 
amounts of ineffective, hit-or-miss school-keeping in country 
district schools,—not only in the desolate distances in the South 
and the down-at-the-heel old townships of New England, but 
even in touchy and proud old rural suburbs in sight of the 


spires of the Metropolitan cities of the East. By all means 
hear what Brother Wade has to offer for the reconstruction of 
the country school. 


— This very week Secretary Dickinson marshals his troop 
of “‘ educational tramps’’ (see Gail Hamilton) for another 


graduates from below. 


in the white school-rooms of the city and in various 
neighboring districts. The public-school committee of 
Wilmington contains several of the best men of the 
place, and a few years more of growth will see the 
three thousand school-children. of that pleasant little 


school town of North Carolina. 
in hand a Christian Union, which proposes, like the 


center of popular entertainment. 


three children gathered in an abandoned building, her 
work has gone, now these fourteen years, through all the 


Her girls are already teaching campaign of autumnal institutes in Massachusetts. With less 


of display and elaborate instruction than in the great institutes 
of the States beyond the Hudson, the secretary’s ‘short, 
sharp, and decisive’’ one or two days’ interview with his 
country teachers has a wonderful effect in waking up the whole 
community, vitalizing the school committee, and re-enforcing 
the brain and backbone of the schoolmistress. Many of the 


city well housed and taught, making it the model publie- larger towns of the State are now calling for a visitation of the 
secretary and his agents. The people of Massachusetts are 


idly answering the critics of their schools in the only way in 


Along with this has gone other work of a charitable which the critic of a public institution can be silenced,-—by 
and unsectarion religious type. Miss Bradley has now | making the schools themselves better every year. 


— We open our eyes at the reception of the Australian 


Christian Associations and Unions of the North, to es-| Schoolmaster and Literary Review, published By i a 
rary. reading-room and | every month, and filled with excellent matter. Among its col- 
tablish, in her free there is a record of the examination of teachers in New South 
: Wales, and a paper on school management given to teachers 
in New Zealand, that would pass muster even in the era of 


hardly an element of the new Southern civilization 


that is springing so fair all through these States, that! the “new departure” in Boston. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Works or NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Globe Edition. Com- 
plete in ten volumes. With illustrations. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price of the set, $10.00. 


The demand for an edition of the complete works of Haw- 
thorne has long been urgent, to meet the wants of students of 
literature in our seminaries, academies, normal, and high 
schools, as well as that of thousands of general readers, who 
could not well afford to buy the costly twenty-four volume 
editions. The present edition is printed in the best style of 
the celebrated Riverside Press, and substantially and tastefully 
bound in ten volumes, of convenient size, each of which are 
embellished with appropriate illustrations. Among American 
prose writers, Hawthorne has had, in many respects, no equal, 
and his reputation has been steadily growing with the lapse of 
time. The constant publication of new works, which invite 
the attention of students and readers of the present genera- 
tion, is liable to cause them to overlook such works of genius 
and merit as were written at a prior date, and with which all 
should be acquainted. 

The publication of this excellent, cheap edition by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. seems a fitting occasion to call atten- 
tion to the singular purity and beauty of Hawthorne’s prose 
works, and their adaptation to school use in the study of lit- 
erature. Among the points of excellence to which reference 


‘should be made, and which are exhibited in a very high degree 


by Hawthorne, was his deep study of the soul, and his concen- 
tration of thought upon the motives and spirit which actuate 
men. His artistic qualities were rare, and made telling and 
effective by the intense earnestness that characterizes his mas- 
ter-pieces of style. His Twice-Told Tales are illustrations of 
his careful study of New-England life and character, and of 
his ability and skill in criticism. In 1837, when he published 
these volumes, Mr. Longfellow, who was his classmate in 
Bowdoin College, pronounced these stories in the North Amer- 
ican Review the writings of “‘a man of genius and of a true 
poet.’’ George William Curtis says of them that they “are 
full of wit, of tender satire, of exquisite natural description, 
of subtle and strange analysis of human life, and of a darkly- 
passionate and weird character.’’ We call attention to these 
opinions, hoping they may induce students of to-day to read 
these wonderful tales, which are unequaled by writers of fic- 
tion of any epoch. In style they satisfy the most fastidious 
taste, and yet they are so tinged with a misanthropic spirit as 
to fail partially in awakening the popular interest they merit. 

His next book of sketches, entitled Mosses from an 
Old Manse, consists of twenty odd stories and essays, 
which, in description, narration, allegory, humor, reason, 
fancy, and inventiveness, are equa] to anything ever penned. 
The Scarlet Letter is a romance of absorbing interest, and the 
House of Seven Gables is full of humor and weird fancies. 
The Blithedale Romance shows his marvellous power to glance 
into individual souls, and watch and portray their drift toward 
misery or happiness. The Marble Faun may be properly con- 
sidered the greatest of his works. Its vivid descriptions of 
Italian life, manners, and scenery are of the most truthfhl 
character. His opinions on art, and the special criticisms on 
the masterpieces of architecture, sculpture, and painting are 
of special value. His notes of America and Europe are full 
of interest and instruction, and should be familiar to all who 
make any ‘pretensions to literary culture. A recent writer 
says of Hawthorne, that ‘‘in intellect and imagination, in the 
faculty of discerning spirits and detecting laws no novelist of 
the past or present was his equal.’’ Could his mind have been 
divested of its sadness of tone, without a loss of its subtility 
and depth, it would probably have attracted his thought more 
toward the bright side of humanity. We commend his writ- 
ings as those of an American who won for himself a com- 
manding position in literature, and which should be studied 
by all lovers of American genius and talent. 


Ona Lessons in Laneuaees. For the First, Second, Third, 
and Fourth Years in School. How to Prepafe Them; How 
to Give Them. Price, 60 cents, 


ELEMENTARY Lessons IN ENGLISH. For Home and School 
Use. The Teacher’s Edition of Whitney & Knox’s Zlemen- 
tary Lessons in English. Prepared by Mrs. N. L. Knox. 
Boston: Ginn & Heath. Price, 80 cents. 

This edition contains the text of the children’s book entire, 
and, in addition, plans for developing the lessons of the text, 
observation lessons, dictation and text exercises, questions for 
oral and written reviews, materials for composition exercises, 
plans for conducting picture lessons, etc. A preliminary 
chapter, “ The Teacher’s Guide,” includes a discussion of the 
Pestalozzian principles of education and instruction; of the 
art of questioning and the laws of questioning; of methods of 
correcting oral and written mistakes; of oral lessons,—how to 
prepare them and how to give them. It embraces, also, ma- 
terials and plans for oral lessons in language for the first, 
second, third, and fourth years in school. 

The Teacher’s Edition supplies material for oral instruction, 
blackboard work, and dictation exercises. It contains a dis- 
cussion of the Pestalozzian principles and their application to 


the teaching of language; of the laws of questioning, and of 


the skillful use of illustration. If Mrs. Knox never did any- 
thing else for the cause of education beyond the preparation 
of ‘‘The Teacher’s Guide,” she would merit the perpetual 
gratitude of every teacher of the English language. We have 
never read a book containing so clear, concise, and compre- 
hensive directions for the use of teachers. It is a manual 
every teacher should have and study daily, even if they have 
to beg or borrow the money with which to purchase it. It is 
full of wise, practical suggestions and methods, and yet the 
author has the wisdom to use the following words of advice 
and warning to teachers. She says: ‘“‘ Teachers are warned, 
as they value the element of life and spirit in teaching, to ab- 
stain from a parrot-like reflection of the methods outlined in 
this or any other book.” ‘‘ Methods are prepared for study 
and imitation, and intended to be suggestive; not to forestall 
originality, but to stimulate and direct effort; not to save 
trouble.’’ These are true words of counsel. Again we say to 
all teachers of elementary schools, get this manual. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Trans- 
lated from the German. New York: Daniel Slote & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


The teachers of America will find this book of more value to 
them at this particular epoch in the history and progress of 
their work than anything of a similar character in print. It 
is emphatically a ‘‘ new departure”’ guide for the natural de- 
velopment of the mental powers of childhood, and especially 
adapted to the wants of teachers in the elementary grades of 
schools in America. It recognizes the fact that teaching is 
based upon psychological principles, and this guide shows how 
to cultivate the mental faculties in their true order, commenc- 
ing with the observation of the things around the pupil, and 
bringing the mind into relation with the external world through 
the medium of the special senses. We quote a portion of the 
plan as shown by the table of contents, which will show to in- 
telligent teachers the reason why the president of the New 
York Normal College at once ordered 400 copies for his grad- 
uating class, soon to become teachers. The first step is the 
** Classification of the Child’s Conception’; naming and group- 
ing of objects in regard to their situation, according to the 
material of which they consist, in accordance with their uses 
and application; contemplation of nature; and the finding and 
naming the parts of objects. The second step leads the pupils 
to the explanation of ideas, gained by the investigation of the 
qualities of things. And the third step leads them to the 
proper arrangement of ideas or formation of judgments,—con- 
nected speech or sentences. This is a work of great merit, 
and should be in use by every teacher in America. 


Four CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LETTERS. Selections from 
the Correspondence of one hundred and fifty Writers, from 
the Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. Edited 
ry oxmanand by W. Baptiste Scoones. New York: Harper 

rothers. 


In this volume are found many of the best specimens of 
English epistolary correspondence, extending over a period of 
more than four hundred years, from the Lancastrian to the 
Victorian era. Many of the letters selected by the editor were 
written by men and women distinguished in the history of 
England, and open to the reader’s mind an inside view of their 
lives and characteristics which this style of correspondence 
alone reveals. Most of the letters are introduced by a critical 
or explanatory head-note, that makes the reading more inter- 
esting as they reveal the circumstances which called out the 
correspondence. Many of these letters are gems of literature, 
and it is only necessary to name as among the list such writers 
as Paston, Cardinal Wolsey, Thomas More, Sydney, Ascham, 
Queen Elizabeth, Francis Drake, Walter Raleigh, Ben Johnson, 
John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, John Milton, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Dryden, DeFoe, Dr. Swift, Addison, Pope, Lady Montagu, 
Pitt, Hume, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Burke, Boswell, Burns, 
Wilberforce, Miss Edgeworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Palmerston, 
De Quincey, Byron, Dr. Arnold, Macaulay, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Miss Martineau, Kingsley, and others of eminence in the 
various walks of life, to convince our readers that in this vol- 
ume there is a rich treat for them. The letters are arranged 
in chonological order instead of being grouped by subjects. 
It is a book for every public and private library. 


New AND ComMPLETE ENGLISH-GERMAN AND GERMAN-ENG- 
LisH Pocket DicTIONARY. With the Pronunciation of 
both ages, enriched with the Technical Terms of the 
Arts and Sciences. For the Use of Business Men and Col- 
leges. By Dr. J. F. Leonhard Tafel and Louis H. Tafel, A.B. 
Part L, and German; Part II., German and Eng- 
lish. Philadelphia: 1. Kohler. ; 


This pronouncing dictionary is admirable in arrangement, 
and comprehensive enough to facilitate the study of the two 
leading languages of the civilized world by thousands who 
need practically the knowledge of both. All the words are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, and the grouping of words into 
families has been wisely introduced when it did not interfere 
with this arrangement. Special attention is paid to the finer 
shades of the pronunciation of the German, in which some of 
the vowels and diphthongs undergo a change of sound in differ- 
ent words, These sounds have been carefully distinguished 


by different characters. The Key for the pronunciation of 


the German is plain and simple, and the definitions are always 
synonymous. It will be found one of the most complete and 
handy pocket dictionaries ever issued in this country. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND PROFESSIONAL SERVICES OF 
Pror. Isaac Sams, for fifty years a Distinguished Teacher. 
By Henry 8. Doggett. With some Reminiscences of the 
Hillsboro’ Academy, by J. W. Steel. Cincinnati: Peter 
G. Thompson. Price, $1.00. 

The subject of this memoir was for many years one of 
the prominent educators of Ohio. He was the compeer of 
Lewis, Ray, and Guilford, and like them left the impress of 
his work upon the section where he lived and worked. It isa 
volume of special interest to teachers and all friends of edu- 


cation. 


Tue Lire or AGRiIcoLa. By P. Cornelius Tacitus. Edited 
by William Francis Allen, A.M., professor in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


Teachers and students of the classics are placed under 
great obligations to this enterprising firm, for supplying them 
with so many excellent classical manuals. This one is edited 
by Professor Allen, whom we know to be eminently fitted, by 
scholarship and experience in teaching, to perform the task. 
We are glad he has given his attention to the biography of 
Agricola by Tactitus. It is of the grand models of biography. 
The study of such a classic would tend to elevate and 
strengthen the character of any student. The letter-press and 
binding are admirable. 


Sone Betis. A Song-book for Common Schools and Juven- 

r% ee By L. O. Emerson. Boston: Oliver Ditson 

0. 

It is a number of years since Mr. Emerson has favored the 
boys and girls with one of his genial and well-selected collec- 
tions of school songs. Excellent new graded singing-books 
are now much in use; but there is about as much need as ever 
of good general collections, in which songs of the kind that at- 
tract the public favor may be inserted, without any arrange- 
ment as to difficulty. The first part of Song Bells contains 
the usual ‘‘ elements,”’ after which the rest of the book is de- 
voted entirely to songs and tunes, of which there are about 
125 A few of them are made of simple construction, and in 
all the different keys. A few very popular songs that are uni- 


versal favorites are introduced, and a few sacred tunes for 
opening and closing; but most of the compositions are quite 
new, and all of them are taking, and likely to please young 
singers. 


Tur GRAMMAR SCHOOL WORD-BOOK AND ETYMOLOGY. A 
Graded Selection of Miscellaneous Words, and a full Expo- 
sition of Prefixes, Suffixes, and the most important Latin 
and Greek Roots. New York: Daniel Slote & Co. Royal 
18mo, 72 pages. Substantially bound ; price, 25 cents. 
Copies for examination mailed on receipt of 20 cents. 

This is a carefully-graded plan of work for grammar schools 
in the study of words and etymology,—useful for drilling pur- 
poses. The words selected are all of them such as are of com- 
mon use; obsolete and abstruse words have been excluded. 
In the etymological portions great pains have been taken not 
only to select the most important Latin and Greek roots, and 
to arrange them with respect to their difficulty, but also to 
put all words derived from the same root in such an order as 
to facilitate the —— progress from familiar terms to those 
which are more difficult. Grammar-school teachers should ex- 
amine this little manual. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Houghton, ‘Mifflin & Co. will publish Mr. Longfellow’s 
new volume, Ultima Thule, containing the poems he has writ- 
ten since ‘“‘Kéramos” appeared in 1878. It will be a thin 
book, but will be highly valued by the host of readers who 
love and admire Longfellow, and who can now reasonably an- 
ticipate but very few more volumes from him. At the same 
time will appear Dr. Holmes’ new book, The Iron Gate, and 
Other Poems, which takes its name from the touchingly beau- 
tiful poem read by Dr. Holmes at the breakfast given in his 
honor, last December, by the publishers of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and which contains in addition the class and occa- 
sional poems he has written since the —— of Songs of 
Many Seasons. Dr. Holmes’ book will contain an excellent 
new stell portrait, and Ultima Thule will havea fine new por- 
trait of Mr. Longfellow. 

— Henry A. Young & Co. have in press Exhibition Days, 
by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, containing dialogues, speeches, cha- 
rades, etc., for day-school exhibitions; also Sunday-School En- 
tertainments, by the same author, designed for Sunday-schools. 
They also announce National Kindergarten Songs and Plays, 
by Mrs. Louise Pollock, principal of the National Kindergar- 
ten Normal Institute. 


— 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce for immediate is- 
sue a new series of Professor Mathews’s works, Popular Ed- 


ition, at $1.50 per volume. Numerous editions of his 
books have been published in England, and over 90,000 vol- 
umes have been sold in the United States. 


— Mr. Edison says that he has completely solved the prob- 
lem of electric lighting. In the October number of the North 


American Review he will state thé advantages of electricity 
over gas, and explain how the new light is to be introduced. 


— A Manual of Classical Literature, by Charles Morris, de- 
signed for the use of schools and private students, is passing 
through the press of S. C. Griggs & Co. 
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THE BATTLE OF LIFE, 
forth to the battle of life, my boy. 
while it is called to-day, 
For the years go out and the years come in 
ardless of those who may lose or win, 
Of those who may work or play. 


And the troops march steadily on, my boy, 
To the army gone before; 
You may hear the sound of their falling feet 
Going down to the river, where two worlds meet; 
They go to return no more, 


There is a place for you in the ranks, my boy, 
_ And duty, too, assigned ; 
Step into the front with a cheerful face, 
Be quick or another may take your place, 
And you may be left behind. 


There is work to be done by the way, my boy, 
That you never can tread again; 

Work for the loftiest, lowliest men,— 

Work for the plow, plane, > aaa and pen,— 
Work for the hands and the brain. 


The serpent will follow your steps, my boy, 
To lay for your feet a snare; 

And pleasure sits in her fairy bowers, 

With garlands of poppies and lotus-flowers 
Enwreathing her golden hair. 


Temptations will wait by the way, my boy, 
Temptations without and within; 

And spirits of evil, with robes as fair 

As those which the angels in heaven might wear, 
Will lure you to deadly sin. 


Then put on the armor of God, my boy, 

In the beautiful days of youth; : 
Put on the helmet and breast-plate and shield 
And the sword that the fullest arm may wield 

In the cause of right and truth. 


And go to the battle of life, my boy, 
With the emg of the Gospel shod, 
And before high heaven do the best you can 
For the great reward and the good of man, 
For the kingdom and crown of God. 
—Bradford Republican, Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


ILLINOIS, 

Historical Sketches of the Public-school System of the City 
of Chicago is the title of a work prepared by Shepherd John- 
ston, Esq., clerk of the Board of Education. It is a concise 
yet comprehensive outline of the growth of the school system, 
and contains much information that will be new and interest- 
ing to many who fancy that they know all about Chicago. It 
is published in connection with the twenty-fifth annual report, 
and presents the records of a quarter-century of growth and 
development that Chicago might boast of if she were not so 
unaccountably modest. The increase of population in twenty- 
six years and seven months has been 731.3 per cent., and the 
school census falls several thousand short of the U. S. census, 

It is to be hoped that evening schools will be opened in 
Chicago this fall. There is a specific appropriation for that 
purpose, and there is no point on the continent where they are 
more needed, or where, under competent management, they 
cau be made more successful. The imbecility of the former 
administration in admitting to teach in them the protegés of 
ward politicians, instead of sifting applicants for places by an 
examination, caused a total failure of the evening schools the 
winter before last, and deterred the’Board from attempting to 
open any evening schools last winter, nothwithstanding that 
the appropriation for this purpose was exceptionally generous. 
But we hope for a better arrangement under the superintend- 
tney of Mr. Howland. There is no reason why the evening- 
school system should not be put on as permanent a basis as 
the day-school system. It will have its peculiarities, as simi- 
lar systems have in Paris, New York, and San Francisco, but 


ine principals, who have had experience in conducting such 
,-100i8, are prepared to meet such peculiarities and turn seem- 
ng disadvantages to good account. The rule of action in 
wahaging an evening school is not to expect too much; to 
: 4. mind that what the pupils are called upon to do is 
the Piled upon duties that have to be performed, and that 

€ pupils have seen something of life, and are not to be dealt 

48 mere infants, 


MICHIGAN. 
The following are some appointments for the{coming year: 


| Cyrus Wallick, Breedsville; Geo. A. Woodward, Linden; Prof. 


“ - Klingman, Corunna; J. W. Manning, Byron; A. M. 
oun, if Armada; James A. Smith, Port Austin; G. H. Bur- 
Write for the Educational "eekly. the State University, 
A IOWA. 
hele has been set on foot at the Woodbury County 
vil pre; Institute, held during August at Smithland, that 
par: ‘ to the dignity of the profession in that State, if sec- 
issue, y other educational bodies and carried to a successful 
Ri is that the legislature be petitioned to grant certifi- 
olding good for three or five years, or for life, that 
‘Torry, be obliged to go over the same ground annu- 
ud o this end a committee was appointed to frame a course 
Y whose successful mastery would entitle teachers to 
certificates. 


CALIFORNIA, 

State Superintendent Campbell, of California, reports the 
school-fund as holding State bonds to the value of $1,737,500, 
and county bonds to the value of $269,300. There is in the 
treasury, subject to apportionment, $285,296.50, of which Ala- 
meda county is entitled to $20,528.64. The total number of 
census children between five and seventeen years of age, enti- 
tled to school-money, is 215,978; the amount per child is $1.32. 
The school-moneys are from the following sources: Balance 
last semi-annual apportionment not distributed, $1,564.57; in- 


terest on bonds held in trust, $60,864.85; interest on State 
school bonds, $24,891.37; State poll-tax, $44,426.70; sale of geo- 
logical survey reports, $90.91; mileage returned by E. Anthony, 
tax (26 cents on each $100 valuation), 


The study of book-keeping is optional with girls in the first 

grade of the schools of San Francisco. The first grade is the 
highest grammar grade in the city. There are in that city 
two special teachers of drawing. The special teachers, it ap- 
pears, give monthly lessons in first-grade classes, the class 
teachers remaining in the rooms and paying close attention 
to the special teacher’s remarks and directions. Second, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grade teachers receive the pro- 
gram of their work in this branch monthly in advance, and are 
required to convene out of school-hours once a month to re- 
ceive instruction from the special teachers. 
- At the late meeting of the Board of Education for the.filling 
of thirty vacancies in the schools, no less than two hundred 
and seventy-four nominations were made, each member in- 
duiging in the pleasure of making one or more nominations. 
Finally, the matter was referred to the committee on creden- 
tials and qualifications to report at the next meeting. Prof. 
R. H. Webster, however, received the unanimous nomination 
of the Board for the position of principal of the South End 
school, and was declared elected. The committee on furni- 
ture and supplies was directed to get, for the use of the Board, 
a set of desks similar to those used by the board of super- 
visors. It is to be feared that the members of the Board are 
becoming ambitious, 

A new system of classification of pupils is ordered in San 
Francisco. A report of all the pupils, and their standing for 
the months ending August 6 and September 3, has been called 
for. In making up the standing of pupils, credits for good 
conduct do not count. The year’s standing is of equal value 
with the annual examination. The pupils standing the high- 
est, not to exceed in number twenty per cent. of the class, 
shall be promoted without examination, on the recommenda- 
tion of the principal. But no pupil marking less than eighty 


per cent., or falling below an Sage of sixty per cent., in 
arithmetic and grammar separately, shall be entitled to such 
promotion. The year’s standing is the average of the monthly 
report-cards, which shows the result of the examinations, and 
is not a record or average of the daily recitations of the 
pupils. There shall be no more than four written examina- 
tions a month, and the principals are required to prepare the 
questions and the examination-papers. In all grades the ns 
tions are to be largely in the nature of a review, and principals 
are to bear this in mind in their monthly examinations. 

The minuteness of the above directions is astonishing to an 
educator at this side of the ap Mountains. Do the San 
Francisco ladies give such specific directions to their Chinese 
cheap help in regard to their domestic operations? Either the 
San Francisco Board of Education is a petty and meddlesome 
body, or else the teachers of that city have not outgrown the 
| of leading-strings. bad 


FOREIGN. 


ADDRESS BY M. JULES FERRY. 


On the 4th of August, at the Sorbonne in Paris, on the occa- 
sion of the distribution of prizes, M. Jules Ferry, the Minister 
of Instruction, gave an address, from which we make a few 
extracts. The proceedings were opened with the Marseil- 
laise, executed by the band of the Garde Republicaine, after 
which M. Cartault rendered the Latin oration, when M. 


Jules Ferry said : 

‘* Gentlemen and Dear Pupils: You have just received in a 
learned tongue the last adieus of the Latin oration; let me 
salute, in my turn, this university royalty which is disappear- 
ing. For the last time the Ciceronian periods have resounded 
under the vault of the old Sorbonne; the Latin oration has 
said its last word,—the Latin oration has lived! It had reigned 
for a long time without rival over the scholastic world; gene- 
rations of masters and pupils have been formed under its 
image. If the sacrifice is just,—if it was necessary,—it has its 
solemnity,—I might dare to say its melancholy. Tradition is 
dear to men of study; it is especially powerful among the body 
of teachers. Instruction is only made up of traditions. This one 
was attached, by roots as ancient as they are profound, to the 
most remote, the most venerable origins of French education. 
The reformed university of 1880 has repudiated neither this 
noble history nor these great services. It is not less filial, but 
more enlightened. In the new plan of studies which the superior 
council has just settled, in these programmes which are at pale 
hour in every hand, the classic languages proerze still Se r 
ancient primacy. But looked at from another point of nite 
turned towards another object more Papacy and more é 
yated, the study of them has been at the same time adjourn 
and concent Far from dreaming of restraining com- 
merce with the ancient, we have the intention of inaugurat- 


method thus willed it. One learnt Latin to write it; you will 
learn it henceforth to read it. You will be able to penetrate 
into those unknown regions where they have hitherto persisted 
in merely going round them. The ground lost by grammar 
will be required by the love of letters. . . . . . . es 
The most new, the most striking side of the reform to be ac- 
complished, is the program of the elemen classes. Freed 
from all instruction of Latin, devoted before all things to the 
study and practice of the maternal tongue, to the study and 
practice of the living languages, we shall henceforth replace 
assiduous worship of declensions by a series of pedagogic ex- 
ercises which have to this day been unknown to our lycées and 
colléges : the lesson of things, mental arithmetic, the first ele- 
ments of natural history, and the experimental sciences; in a 
word, complete primary instruction,—something more than the 
primary instruction of elementary schools, something less than — 
the superior primary instruction. . + If there is a truth 
recognized by progressive ped , it is that the infantine in- 
telligence is nourished before all by the exterior aspect of 
things; that it has need, not of formulas, but of observations; 
not of learned abstractions, but of concrete notions; just as the 
little body has need not of ee an but of movement, 
of pure air, of liberty. Formerly the school-house was a 
prison; now-a-days one would make of it a garden. We cause 
to penetrate there abundantly fresh air and good light; we try 
to render the walls instructive and eon We wish all that, 
for the small schools and lycées ; we shall give them all that. 
e are returning to the path 
of good sense; we believe that at the happy age when youth is 
opening into life, in its native goodness, its insatiable curi- 
osity, in all the adorable freshness of its budding faculties, 
school-work ought to be made attractive and the path of study 
should be strewn with flowers. . . . . Masters of ele- 
men schools, all these general views, these projects, this 
future, you hold the fate thereof in your own hands, I know 
the task is rude; that it is new for you, and that in the educa- 
tion you have received, in the experience you have acquired, 
nothing has prepared you for these new duties. But I know, 
also, that you are already preparing to fulfill them. I appre- 
ciate highly your efforts, I admire your good will, I doubt not 
of your success. Your yong ene yp believe me, will find in 
itself its own reward. ‘The school will not be less burdened 
nor more painful; it will be different. It will demand that 
you should give a greater part of yourself, but it will place the 
souls of your children nearer to your own. It is characteristic 
of the methods we are inaugurating to associate in a closer and 
more touching manner the master and the pupil in a common 
OS ae - In this effort, more spontaneous, more per- 
sonal, the entire man is expended; and when the teacher 
makes the man to appear, it is no longer thecold and common- 
place class; it is education which is commencing. The 
teacher is elevating himself to the rank of an educator. Ele- 
mentary teachers, you are going to become educators. You 
will prove that this touching réle is not the ore of any 
robe or any rule, and that if modern society has secularized 
education,—if it intends to maintain a State University, formed 
after its own image, the sacred deposit of national instruction, 
—it is because it is assured of finding in itself all the moral 
powers that sustain all the virtues that constitute life. : 
‘Gentlemen, the University of France will count the year 
now closing the most memorable, the most decisive, the most 
fruitful in its history, The same year has seen the reform of 
the university methods and the reform of institutions. A 
needful restoration has been accomplished, the great instruct- 
ing body has resumed the government of studies. A just and 
beneficent law has put an end to the régime of distrust and 
depreciation which burst upon you thirty years ago. Tolerated, 
tormented, abased, watched by its rivals, governed at times by 
its detractors, oscillating unceasingly from hostile powers that 
desired its ruin to feeble powers who knew not how to defend 
it, hardly sure of keeping its name, the university was yester- 
day even nothing but a bureaucracy; since the passing of the 
law which has constituted the superior council, it forms a 
living, organized body, which has its initiative and its liberty, 
which votes, judges, deliberates, in a position of dignity and 
independence which no other régime would have suffered, and 
which the republican government has been the first to assure 
to the body of teachers. The republican ae has the 
right to remind you of it; as for myself, I have the profound 
faith that the university will remember it.” 


JAPAN.—The University of Tokio, Japan, has published a 
calendar of the departments of law, science, and literature for 
the academic year ending July 10, 1880. The volume is in 
Japanese and English, except that one professor makes his. an- 
nouncements in French. An historical summary reviews the 
history of foreign studies by the Japanese, and states that the 
“introduction of Western learning into our country’’ began 
during the first decade of the eighteenth century, when a Jap- 
anese scholar was instructed to inquire into Roman and Dutch 
learning. Some Japanese gentlemen then began to study 
Dutch, medical science, and astronomy; in 1744 an observatory 
was established; in 1811 a ‘‘ translation office’? was organized 
for the purpose of acquainting Japan with foreign nations; in 
1856 instruction in Dutch by official teachers was begun; in 
1857 the school was much enlarged, English, French, and Ger- 
man being introduced, together with courses in mathematics, 
botany, and chemistry, and the compilation of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese dictionary was begun; in 1862 the first students were 
sent abroad to Holland. This was followed by the introduction 
of foreign professors, by the establishment of the department 
of education, and in the tenth year of Meiji, 1878, by the or- 
ganization of Tokio Daigaku, and the oppointment of Kato 
Hiroyuki as its president. The law department has eight 

fessors, six of whom are natives, and one of these es 
French law. The science department has 19 teachers, includ- 
ing 8 natives; while the department of literature has 10 teach- 
ers, including 3 foreigners. Mental philosophy, English, Ger- 
man, physics, mathematics, and botany are taught by natives. 


ing it. Now-a-days, one quits the lycée hav. lived ten 


years alongside of antiquity without knowing it. The ancient 


The number of students for the current year is 202, graduates 
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libraries and educational institutions, which are designed for 
students whose minds are somewhat mature. Students in such 
institutions should, therefore, have free access to the best 
books in all departments of knowledge. This is, happily, the 
case in some of our largest universities and colleges. Acad- 
emies and high schools also need access to well-furnished li- 
braries. To show that this can be successfully, done, we 
need only cite the case of Worcester, Mass., where the 
teachers and prone make a large use of the public library 
every day. The teachers there freely consult the reference- 
books, but should they or the pupils need assistance in ob- 
—s the desired information, the librarian points out to 
them the needed reference-books, etc., concasting the search, 
as far as possible, in the presence of the inquirer for his future 

dance. Some teachers bring classes to the library to see 
llustrations of the architecture of Greece and Rome, or ex- 
amples of the work of est artists, etc. They are received 
there in a large room suitably furnished. As M.S. Thurber, 
principal of the high school, has written, ‘‘ That they take ad- 
vantage of these admirable facilities is evident to any one who 
sits for an hour in the afternoon with the librarian, and ob- 
serves the boys and girls of all classes who come with their 
questions concerning almost all matters in history, science, 
and literature. Without the school, occasion for exploring the 
library would result much less pone i and without the 
eo the desire for knowledge constantly awakened in the 
school would have to go unsatisfied.’’ 

The teachers and olars of the grammar, and some lower 
grades of schools, may also derive great advantages from the 
use of facilities which it is in the power of public libraries to 
afford. Such a course would make the studies of the scholars 
more pleasant and profitable. Its practicableness was de- 
monstrated in Worcester during the past school year. They 
commenced last winter by teaching geography from carefully- 
selected books of travel. Books were at once obtained for the 
immediate use of teachers and scholars; teachers were also in- 
vited to bring classes to the library. A few obstacles were 
met with: (1) The teachers first desired to know whether the 
examinations at the end of the term were to be on the text- 
books alone. They were assured that the examination should 
conform to the new system. (2) More duplicates of books were 
needed at first than could be supplied at once; but as the course 
of studies in the schools remains the same, or nearly so, year 
by year, the library will soon have on its shelves books — 
to supply adequately the needs of teachers and scholars. Of 
course to successfully carry out such a plan, cordial relations 
between the teachers and librarian are of prime importance. 

The effects of this system, so far as noticed, are that the use 
of books from the library has added much to the profitableness 
and interest of the exercises in reading and geography, the pu- 

ils enjoying reading, and reading understandingly, and with 
aaeneae expression, well illustrated books of travel; and ex- 
hibiting a desire, at the end of the lesson, for its continuance. 
More than this, the children learn, incidentally, that there are 
many books which are interesting and yet not story-books. 
In doing this kind of work a special oeeane of, say 2,000 
volumes, adapted to the capacity of young folks, is very much 
n - Books and magazine articles could also be chosen 
that children have ready access to at home as well as in libra- 
ries. In large cities it would be necessary to bring in the aid 
of the branch libraries as well as the central building, and a 
considerable portion of the books in those branch libraries 
should be selected with especial reference to the needs of 
teachers and scholars. The aim of a public library should be, 
not to provide information to specialists, but to help people 
generally to get answers to questions which they feel interested 
thing app , if not to a university degree, at least to an|in getting answered. Many young specialists, and men of 
official certificate and diploma. In 1865, the Cambridge loca] |maturer years, would delight to gratuitously codperate with the 
examinations were thrown open to girls, and Oxford, in fol-| officers of a great library in making the institution an exchange 
lowing the example a little later, improved upon it by placing|for information, a great educational institution, a university 
the boys and girls together in order of merit instead of classify-|for the people. In small towns, school committeemen and 
ing them in separate lots. Now more than thirty per cent. of | teachers should see to it that a portion of the money appropri- 
the number presented for examination are girls, and a few) ated for the use of the library is spent for books that teachers 
years ago Oxford was em by the indiscretion of a|4nd scholars need to consult and use. 
young lady who took the first in the examination. The 
elementary education act of; 1870 was intended to supply a de- Dr. Channing’s Paper. 
ficiency, of which very few at the time perhaps fully realized| Walter H. Channing, M.D., of Boston, read an able paper 
the extent. What has happened in London is only an example|on ‘‘The Treatment of Insanity, in its Economic, Aspect.” 
of what has happened on a smaller scale in nearly every large| 7. said: m 

town or important village. The school accommodations in the J 

London district between December, 1871, and December, 1879,| There is a true economy, in the treatment of the insane, as 
has been almost doubled, but the average number of children well asa false. Any measure, in fact, that will cure or shorten 
attending school throughout the year has more than doubled. | ™ental disease, and thereby render the insane a public burden 
The voluntary schools which in 1871 had an average attend-| for 4 shorter time, may be regarded as in the interests of true 
ance of 173,406, had in 1870 an average attendance of 182,728;|eConomy. It must be remembered that insanity is promoted 
the Board schools which in 1879 did not exist, had in 1879 an|>y those very conditions which are favorable to the extinction 
average attendance of 185,518. And taking England and of other diseases, as well as public evils. Insanity may be re- 
Wales together, the school accommodation has increased 121 |%4rded as the residue resulting from the intellectual and moral 

combustion of the nineteenth century. General cultivation in- 

creases, the standard of morality improves, art and science 


rtunate teac 

ris, fortum are, well 20 boys in proceed by giant strides, but still we see an increase of insan- 

ty. The direct, exciting causes of this increase cannot be 


in geography and grammar. The 
Sas analyzed here; the truth of the assertion is generally acknowl- 
edged on all sides. It is a lamentable fact, that cures result less 


vided for by coll in religious de- 
nominations; an e su h! ll 
we qual frequently than formerly; recent cases, though still curable in 
a large percentage, are more apt to end in rmanent mental 


ified teachers has way! kept Pace with the de , the stand- 
girls’ schools has improved in morally y weak? Why is 
nineteenth cent ° nement and enlighten- 
T. W. Higginson spoke of the effect of the labors of Moncure ment, that one person poy | every two or three hen bed fe 
D. Conway, of London, an American, in bringing about the|doomed to become a mental wreck, a nonentity, to be wiped 
improvements in the education of women. off the surface of the earth ? 
Mr. Conway then proceeded to give some of his experience 
after going to London; beginning with how Miss Garrett, now 
Dr. Garrett Anderson, had to study medicine surreptitiously 
at the gates of Lock Hospital, and showing how the cause of 
woman-education had been advanced, step by step, without 
any really serious opposition. Mr. Conway thought that, in a 

Ys ngland wo an assured fact. The exam-|iife of Americans must study carefully the vari 

» its Vassar, of our country. It is asserted authority that. the 
England path United States publish more newspapers than all other nations 
omen. taken together. Counting dailies, weeklies, semi-weeklies, 
The Relation of the Public Library to the Public Schools. |and tri-weeklies, more than 8,000 different newspapers appear 


S. S. Green, of Worcester, Mass. ted each week from the newspaper press. More than a thousand 
above tople: , » Presented a paper on the millions of copies of these Fin we are circulated annually, 


The papers have freel bl educational , 
It ie obviously important to maintain close relations between ' But they can do more. They ought to do more. "They ocewpy 


55, of students sent abroad, 23. The examination-papers in- 
dicate a,high state of, scholarship in nearly all departments. 
The professors from the Uni States are H. T. Terry for 
English law, F. F. Jewett for chemistry, W. S. Chapin for en- 
— , T. C. Mendenhall for physics, C. O. Whitman for 

ol .O. Houghton for English literature, E. F. Fenollosa 
for political science. The official languages of the school are 
Japanese and English. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION. 


This Association held its sessions at Saratoga Springs, be- 
ginning Sept. 8, the educational department being presided 
over by Col. Higginson, of Massachusetts. 

After a brief introductory address by Mr. Higginson, during 
which he stated that the so-called Quincy method of education 
was only a revival of a system advocated by the late Horace 
Mann, Mrs. Talbot, of Boston, read the report of Wm. T. Har- 


ris on Kindergarten.”’ 

Mr. Higginson remarked that the great difference in climate 
between Germany and the United States, and also the social 
conditions, compelled many modifications of Froebel’s method 
to adapt it to this country. President Gregory, of Illinois, 
spans beginning school-life at too early an age. He thought if 

idren were kept out of school until nine or ten years old, at 
fifteen or sixteen they would be in advance of those who be- 
gan school earlier. iss A. P. Wiggins, of Saratoga, had ob- 
served kindergartens in Germany, and thought in this coun- 
try less machinery would be needed for them. Mr. Higginson 
said the best scholars he had known began going to school 


young. 
England’s Educational Progress. 

Miss Edith Simcox, of the London School Board, sent a 
paper on “ Educational Progress in England.” In it the 
development of the educational system of England for fifty 
years past was sketched. She said in substance: 

In Adam Smith’s time that distinguished writer spoke ap- 
provingly of the system of education for women. But the ac- 
complishment which in 1760 enabled a young lady to play a 
distinguished part in good society only served in 1840 as a 
beacon to mark the distance between this feminine standard 
and the best general culture of the day. Complaints of the 
frivolity of women were common enough, but as their great- 
grandmothers had grown into useful and domestic women upon 
the same kind of en the whole blame of the frivolity was 
laid upon the shoulders of the girls who refused to profit by all 
that was excellent in their ning. The practical questions 
relating to the education of women which occupy us still, have 
only been before the world in their present aspect, roughly 
Gosene' since 1848. The first promoters of the so-called 

ueens College, in Harley street, aimed originally at nothing 
more than providing an improved education for governesses. 
In 1865 complaints as to the quality of the education of the 
children of the middle class was to be heard. Oxford and 
Cambridge were called upon to do something to inspirit the 
teaching of the schools, and their response took the form of 
the Oxford and Cambridge “‘ local examinations.’’ Here was 
the long-desired opportunity of obtaining for women some- 


Dr. Gregory’s Paper. 

Dr. J. M. Gregory, ex-president of the Illinois Industrial 
University, read a paper on “The American Newspaper,—its 
Relation to American Education.”” He said: 

The American newspaper is the best index of American life. 


It is the fairest representative of the American people. Who- 
ever would form a correct estimate of the spirit, genius, and 


a vantage ground from whence they can lend to the 
school system a force which these systems can — 
attain without such aid. In an important degree, the news 
papers of America hold its school interests in their hands 
t them treat public education as they do every other great 
public enterprise and concernment. Let them add now a com. 
petent educational editor or reporter, one whose thorough and 
practical knowledge of his field shall enable him to gather anq 
sift educational news, to explain and criticise educational 
facts and theories, to answer wisely educational questions 
from whatever source, and to put into common and public 
ae the educational feeling and thought of his age. Let 
e sharp but intelligent criticisms of these educational editors 
be exerted upon our schools, and we shall no longer need or 
fear the occasional assaults which have of late half alarmed or 
half amused us by their half-truths and half-falsehoods. 


The Adulteration of Food. 

Prof. 8S. W. Johnson, of Yale College, read a valuable paper 
on ‘‘ The Adulteration ef Food, Drugs, and Domestic Articles,” 
The paper was an exhaustive review of the adulteration of 
food as practised by the tradesmen of England and the United 
States, in the past and at present. Professor Johnson said: 

** Are we in the United States liable to suffer in purse and in 
health from the adulterations that are now practiced upon our 
food? The reasonable answer is a qualified negative. We 
are not suffering serious loss of goods or of health.” 

A communication was read from Leroy Parker, of the Mich- 
igan State Board of Health, recognizing the importance of the 
subject, and urging the necessity of arousing public opinion 
to secure the enforcement of laws against the adulteration 


of food. 
Officers. 
The president-elect for the next year is Francis Wayland, 
of New Haven, Conn., with F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass. 
general secretary. 


The following department officers were chosen: 


Education — William T. Harris, Concord, chairman ; Mrs. 
Emily Talbot, Boston, secretary. 

Health — Dr. D. F. Lincoln, Boston, chairman ; Dr. E. W. 
Cushing, Boston, secretary. 

Finance—David A. Wells, Norwich, Conn., chairman; Han- 
ilton A. Hill, Boston, secretary. 
Social Economy—William B. Rogers, Boston, chairman; Dr, 
Walter Channing, secretary. 

Jurisprudence — Francis Wayland, New Haven, chairman; 
Theodore D. Woolsey, New Haven. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The seminary at Kent’s Hill opens with 180 students, 
The venerable president, Dr. Torsey, is in the West. 

— Miss Minnie Weymouth, of Gardiner, is teaching in 
Farmingdale; and the entering clas in the high schoo! nun- 
bers 40. 

— Biddeford schools open with overflowing numbers. The 
two new school-buildings, when completed, wil relieve the 
crowd somewhat. 

— Limerick lost her academy some years since, but this 
summer is erecting a new one. A few years since, when the 
fre high schools were in ful blast, academies lost prestige, but of 
late they hav been reviving. They hav a place, no doubt, and 
many a man dates his starting-point at these schools, ani 
some of our most earnest teachers ar at the head of these 
schools. Would they not be more efficient if they ,followed s 
strict course of study ? Is it possible? We hav an idea thal 
the fre high school should not be lost sight of because acad- 
emies ar reviving. 

— What we need most in Maine is an educational spiril 
Not but that the past has done wel or fairly wel, but the preset! 
and future must do more. The schools get the cold shoulder 
too often. ‘Teachers, perhaps, are too much to blame, becaus 
they do not put spirit and devotion enough into the work, a0 
thereby make themselves a necessity. Parents ar too apt! 
‘* don’t care,” or find fault; and the public is too much él 
grosed in more popular themes; but the necessity remains jus! 
the same. 

— Eight young ladies entered Bates College at the last er 
amination. The freshman clas numbers about forty. Francis 
L. Hayes, a graduate of the clas of ’80, is appointed tutor !0 
Greek, at Hillsdale. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— Miss Clara B. Fall, of Great Falls, is elected lady-prine” 
pal of the New Hampton Institution. 


VERMONT. 


— Prof. A. H. Sabin, of the Ripon (Wis.) College, succeeds 
Prof. George A. Smyth in the chair of Chemistry and Physic 
at the University of Vermont. 

— Frederick A. Porter, of Nashua, N. H., has been elected 
principal of the Remington High School. 

— The University of Vermont is giving special attention to 
its department of Civil Engineering. It is wel equipped, and 
the training is thoro and practical, In the later years of th 
course the students ar employed upon actual engineer's 
works in the vicinity of the college. The professor in this d¢ 


partment is employed by Government to take charge of the 
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atate cad wil be engined by Ln 
geodetic survey of the State, and wil be assisted by his students. | friends of Mr. Hopkins congratulate him on his succes in se- 


_ The Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, LL.D., late president of Robert curing such an appointment, and feel confident Manchester 
College, at Constantinople, and for many years a distinguished | wil appreciate the rare scholarship and promising ability of 


missionary of 


the A. B, C. F. M., has been elected to and has’ the young man. 
accepted the presidency of Middlebury College. The Rev. L. 


— The fall term of Nichols Academy opened Aug. 31, with 


A, Austin, of Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, has been | forty-five students. The new school-building is well begun. 
elected to the chair of Latin, and J. W. Abernethy to a tutor-! The first floor is being laid. Ample provision is being made 
ship in the college. Professor Means has resigned the chair | for chemical laboratories, and a large school hall. 


of Mental Science. 


— Wellesley College opened on the 9th inst. with overflow- 


— Troy Conference Seminary, Poultney opened, Sept. 1, with |ing numbers as usual. The freshman clas numbers 130, the 
an attendance of old and new students unprecedented for /|largest clas it has ever received. On Sunday the customary 
years. Principal Dunton has the credit. Three graduates of | services of ‘‘ Flower Sunday’ were held in the chapel, con- 
Rutland High School hav gone higher; one to Wellesley, one | ducted by the Right Rev. T. U. Dudley, bishop of Kentucky. 
to Vermont University, one to Temple Grove Seminary, Sara- |The chapel was beautifully decorated with greenhouse plants 


toga. Vergennes Graded High School, under Principal H. H. 


and flowers. The sermon was from the text,—‘‘ God is 


Ross, began the fall term with an excellent attendance of res-|Love.’’ The chapel has been frescoed during the vacation, 
ident and non-resident pupils. Rey. C. B, Hulburt, D.D., late | under the direction of Messrs. Wan and Van Brunt, and is one 
president of Middlebury College, wil deliver the addres at the | of the most beautiful works of these distinguished architects. 


Windham County fair. 


Leland and Gray Seminary, at Towns-| Miss Clara Jones, a graduate of Wellesley College, has been 


hend, has 75 students registered; Principal Boynton has thre | appointed assistant teacher in the high school at Greenville. 


able assistants employed for ful time. Brattleboro High 
School, under Principal Bingham, opens with 90 pupils. 
Mary E. Bliss opened a private school, Sept. 11, with about 
twenty pupils, The fall term of Black River Academy, under 
the efficient charge of Professor Farwell and Miss Pollard, 
opened, Aug. 24, with an attendance of 75, The fall term of 
Chelsea Academy was opened on Wednesday, Sept. 1, under the 
supervision of the former principal, John M. Comstock, A.M., 
and wil continue eleven weeks. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

— The freshman clas at Amherst numbers about seventy 
members, 

— The Maplewood Institute, at Pittsfield, enters upon its 
fortieth year Sept. 23. Rev. C. V. Spear, A.M., is the principal. 

— Mr. Moody wishes to educate Chinese as wel as Indian 
girls at his Northfield Seminary. The autumn term is about 
to begin with nearly one hundred pupils. Board and tuition 
wil be furnisht at the cost of $100 to each pupil. The house- 
work is to be done by the pupils themselves, and good helth is 
insisted upon, Mr. Moody says that no one should apply who 
is not “ hungry and thirsty for knowledge.”’ 


— The Harvard Divinity School Fund for new professorships 


has reached the sum of $113,700, 

— There has been no change in the corps of teachers in the 
Cambridge High School.” The report that J. R. Swinerton 
was to take charge of the school was a canard made out of 
whole cloth, 

— Henry Chase, late master of the Cradock School in Med- 
ford, has been unanimously elected master of the Centre School 
in Watertown. Mr. Dame, of the high school, who has spent 
his vacation rambling over Scotland, arrived home on the last 
steamer and has resumed his labors. Mr. Wardwell, of Ar- 
lington, takes charge of the Cradock School. Miss Sampson 
succeeds Miss Burbeck as assistant in the Brooks; Miss Dur- 
gin takes Miss George’s place in the Cummings; and Miss 
Atherton has been elected to the new department in the Tufts. 

— G. I. Hopkins, A.M., has resigned the principalship of 
the Nantucket High School to accept an appointment as sub- 
master in the Manchester (N. H.) High School. The many 


Miss | the Needham High School. 


Miss Dora Freeman has been appointed assistant teacher of 
She graduated at Wellesley Col- 
lege in June last. Mrs, Potter has opened a Home School, to 
repare girls for Wellesley College. Her school is located at 
rng and gives the best advantages in the classics and in 
music, 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Brirarn.—A new and beautiful school-house recently 
erected in this city at a cost of about $13,000, with eight rooms 
and seating capacity for 436 pupils, was appropriately dedica- 
ted on the 7th inst. It was named the Bartlett School, in 
honor of J. N. Bartlett, Esq., for several years chairman of the 
school committe, and a former principal of the high school. 
The building was opened for school purposes on the 8th inst., 
under the charge of Miss Jane E. Barnes, for many years 
ajhighly approved teacher in the town school, for whose pupils 
this house was erected, 

The Normal School was opened with very flattering pros- 
pects, and has nearly 60 pupils in the entering clas. This in- 
stitution is constantly growing in favor among the people of 
the State. 

— The high school in West Hartford, of which Mr. Fred. 
Williams has been the acceptable principal for two or thre 
years, has secured the services of Mr. Henry C. Mayer, of 
Hartford. Mr. Williams accepts a better position in South- 
ington. 

— Eli C. Hall, a Yale graduate in ’72, and since assistant in- 
structor in the Hopkins Grammar School of New Haven, suc- 
ceeds KE. B. Collister as principal of the Bulkeley school at 
New London. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


| — Appletons’ Journal for October contains the conclusion of Judge 
| Morgan’s rene paper on “ The International Tribunals of Egypt”’ ; 
| two papers, one by Ca Manning, the other by Leslie Stephen, giving 
pro and con of the Bradlaugh controversy, are brought together 
‘under one head. The articles that follow are very varied, and all of 
| interest. 
| — Harper's Magazine for October, while in illustration as beautiful as 
the preceding numbers, is remarkable for the excellence of its reading 
/matter. Lucretia P. Hale contributes a timely article on “ Art-Needle- 
| work,” with ten illustrations. From the late Dr. Thomas M. Brewer we 
' have a beautifal tribute to his old friend, John James Audubon. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CoLtorapo.—The University of Colorado is in excellent con- 
dition, and has a large freshman class this year. The labora- 
tory is thoroughly fitted, and the library is growing rapidly. 


ILLrno1s.—The Perry County Institute has just closed a 
successful term of four weeks. About sixty teachers were en- 
rolled. There are four graded schools in this county. Prof. 
C. O. Sawyer is principal of the Duquoin school. Prof. R. B. 
Anderson, of the National Normal School, is in charge at 
Pinckneyville, Mr. Adkins at Tamaroa. Country schools will 
open in October; most of them will continne six months, a few 
only five. There were seventy applicants for certificates at the 
examination recently held in this county. 

The vacancy made by the resignation of Dr. J. M. Gregory 
in the Illinois Industrial University has been filled by{the elec- 
tion of Prof. Selim H. Peabody to the position. He is a gen- 
tleman yet on the growing side of fifty years, genial and affable. 
He has spent nearly all his life since graduating, in teaching,— 
the largest part in the public schools in cities; for a num 
of years in the Chieago High School. He was at one time con- 
nected for several years with the Philadelphia Polytechnic 
College, and was called from Chicago to a professorship in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, a position 
which he filled for several years, returning afterward to 
Chicago. Two pe ago he accepted the chair of mechanical 
engineering and physics in the university here, a position 
which he resigned in January last to accept a New York offer. 
Dr. Peabody has been remarkably successful as a teacher. 
His reputation was such that he was offered a professorship at 
the opening of the university twelve years ago. He isa man 
of varied attainments, is the author of several text-books of 

ood repute, and has done much literary and scientific work. 
en called to this city he was secretary of the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


IowA. — Professor Gilchrist, of the State Normal School, 
says that coéducation in that institution is “a decided suc- 
cess,’”’ and adds: ‘“‘ We experience none of those dangers which 
are imagined by its opponents.”’ 

KENTUCKY. — An enthusiastic meeting of colored teachers 
has recently been held in this State. Superintendent Harri- 
son, of Lexington, while complimenting the teachers, censured 
the colored people for not sending a larger proportion of their 
children to the schools which have been opened for them. -He 
said that not more than one-third of the colored children of 
e, and not more than one-fourth of the white chil- 

xington, are sent to the public schools. 


school 
dren in 


Oxt10.—Cincinnati now has seven colored schools, giving the 
same course of instruction as the white ones. Thirty teach- 
ers are employed in them, all of whom are colored except one. 

Prof. J. W. Dowd, for several years superintendent of the 
Troy schools, has been engaged as superintendent of the To- 
ledo schools for the ensuing year. 

A fund of nearly $10,000 has been raised to help needy 
young women to go through Oberlin College. There are now 
at this institution 514 young men and 435 young women. 


MINnNESOTA.—The fall term of Carleton College, at North- 
field, Prest. James W. oh | ae Sept. 8, under the most 
pam auspices. Willis Hall is now rebuilt upon a much 
mproved plan, and is an unusually fine building. Its chapel 
will seat about five hundred. A new scientific hall will be com- 

leted Nov. 1, and the foundations of a new ladies’ hall will 
laid this fall. A library, and a better geological cabinet 
than was lost, have been secured. The academic year opened 
with a faculty of twelve instructors, and with better facilities 
than ever before. 
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PROF. MOSES T. BROWN 


AT THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
On and after Oct. 1. 
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HORACE MANN’S REPORTS. 
A very few full sets of these nore 


THE LIRERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN, Sas 
» Regis . 280 h 
Heness-Sauveur 
Will receive INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
STUDE NTS_z=_ELOCUTION Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 
ES ©. 8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre- 
[ELOCUTION, stammring cured 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


1D SMALL, |, 
4 SMALL, [ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Literary 
Course For public ers, readers, teachers, and the 


_The Early Life and Public Career 

; Life of Hon. Sheeler A. Arthur; by 
Jas. 8, Brisbin. 

Teacher's Manual of lomentary ; includ- 
meth and a complete 
Ph each sub;ect ; by M. Mac 

-D, ork: 
pide, School Physiology ; by R. J. Dunglison; illus. 


Ruby Hamilton: or, Lights in the Windows; by 
Marie Oliver; $1.50, Lothrop & Co. 


Standard Text - Books 


The best of all Fountain Pens 


The Perfected Stylografic Pen --- A. T. Cross Patent. 


. Several sizes for desk or ket, Our latest pattern 
Only 3 inches long. $2.50; with ring and silk neck-cord, $3.00. 


Little Giant, has 
Satistaction Our 
Beware of imitations. Get the best and only 


neral student of higher English. Fall Term opens 
tober 4th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 


182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 
The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

cial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
athematics, Modern Languages, 


sics, 


in all improvements. 
return eek’s trial if unsatisfactory. ‘ 
FREN c H ER MAN Bend for Hambier Pocket holds lead-pencils and Stylografic those only who have 


AND THE 


SCIENCES. 


286 HENRY HOLT & CO., 
® 12 Bast-234 Street, New York City. 


23 -—58 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


20c. to 40c. 
Made. of fine | leather. Fastens to vest or coat. Price, 20c 
catalog, and mention this paper. 


variety of goods specially adapted for teachers 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO., 
4 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


69 State St., CHICAGO 


been Teachers. 
The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on pr: to 
ADA L, HOWARD, President 
176 ws Wellesley, Mass, 
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Vol. XII.—No. 11, 


of Prot. Episcopal Bishop to Apostolic Succession — Cathalle Pub Go $1.25, $1 75 
Claims of a . Ryan olic Pu 
Narragansett Idyl. - . - - - - Cushing and Bailey 25 
Things New and Old. - - - . - 8 1 K Funk & Co 6 00 
Introduction to Latin Composition. - - - Allen Ginn & Heath 1 05 
White Wings. - - - - - - Black Harper & Bros 10, 1 2 
Modern France. - - - - - - Browning sd 25 
Madfog Papers. - - - - - - Dickens as 10 
Four Centuries of English Letters. - - - - Scoones o 2 00 
Very Funny. - - - - - . * Frank Harrison & Co 10 
ementary Arithmetic. - - - - - mour G I Jones & Co 35 
Elemen English Grammar. - - - - Vickroy “ “ 35 
Greek Mytho 8 - - . - ll Porter & Coates 1 50 
Westminster le onary. - - - - Shepard Presbyterian Bdof Pub 1 50 
Neuralgia. - - - - - Dowse G P Putnam's Sons 2 25 
Pocket Manual and Music Reader. - - Cobb J M Russell 25 
Our Sunday-school. - - - - - Trowbridge “ 25 
Public School Hymnal. - - - - - Emerson eg 35, 40 
New Graft. - - - - - - . Alden D Lothrop & Co 1 50 
Hand-book of British and American Literature. - Jenkins John Murphy & Co 1 50 
Slight Ailments. - - - - - - Beall Presley Blakiston 1 75 
Skin in Health and Disease. - - - - - Bulkl “ 50 
Medical Education and Practice. - - - Hardwicke se 3 00 
Atlas of Obstetrics. - - - - - - artin 6s 12 00 
Scientific Billiards. - - - - - Garnier D Appleton & Co 3 50 
Observations on Junes’s Hist of the American Revolution. Johnson es 1 00 
Oral Deformities. - - - - - - Kingsley bad a 5.00, 6 00 
Higher English Grammar. New edition. - - - Bain Menry Holt & Co 1 00 
Botany. - - - - - - - Bessey 6 sal 2 75 
Extracts from on Laws. - - - - Cook - “ 50 
Key to Exercises for Translating English into German. Otto és 6 95 
Historical Illustrations to the Oid Testament. Newed. Rawlinson H A Sumner & Co 1 00 
itative Chemical Analysis. 3d edition, revised. - re , Prescott D Van Nostrand 3 50 
of Political Economy in Euro - - J A Bianqui Putnam's Sons 3 50 
Essays on Political Economy. - - “ 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


A CLeRGyMAaN Says ABOUT THE 
VITALIZING POWER OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 
—A clergyman, Rev. W. B. Hines, of Waynes- 
boro’, Miss., writing to the New Orleans 
Christian Advocate, says, referring to an ad- 
vertisement of Compound Oxygen in that 
paper: “‘ Please show me a few words of com- 
mendation. My wife being in feeble health, 
and having been so for many years, I per- 
suaded her to use it, which she did. She be- 
gam very soon to improve in strength, and 
continued to improve, and passed through the 
unusually hot summer of 1878 and the fall, 
attending to her domestic duties, with more 
strength and less fatigue than she had done 
for ten years preceding; then during the win- 
ter nursed the sick, day and night, with more 
than usual loss of sleep and exposure and 
effort, and all without breaking down, which 
she could not have done at any period during 
ten years past up to that time. In order to 
have some experimental knowledge of the 
effect of this Treatment, I used it several 
times myself. In all my life I never used any- 
thing that produced so soon such a pleasant, 
healthful naturalness of condition. Gave a 
glow of youthful buoyancy by increasing the 
vital forces of mind and body. It gave a com- 


ore.”” Drs. Starkey & Palen, of Nos. 1109 
and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa., send 
their Treatise on Compound Oxygen free to 
all who write for it. 


Tue growing interest in the subject of min- 
eralogy, as well as the interesting nature of 
the incident investigations, are making it a 
very attractive and popular study, and it is 
rapidly being added to the high-school courses 
all over the United States, and is now con- 
sidered as an essential study both for young 
ladies and young gentlemen. Naturally we 
turn for instruction in this science to one 
whose name stands identified with the subject, 
not only in this country but in Europe,—Prof. 
games D. Dana, of Yale College. He has 
recently published a new and elementary work, 
called the ‘‘ Manual of Mineralogy,” in which 
the students are gradually made acquainted 
with the mysteries of this science; and al- 
though issued but a little over a year, the 
fourth thousand is now or: the market. Con- 
ceding all possible results to the energy of his 
publishers, Messrs. John Wiley & Sons, of 
New York, the large sale of this book is a sure 
criterion of its great merit and adaptiveness 
to the author’s pu . Prof. D. 8. Dana, 
his son, has issued the ‘‘ Text-book of Miner- 
alogy, which is of a more advanced character, 
an ally devoted to the wonderful re- 
sults the spectrum, as shown in cepetaioe 
raphy, to which subject over two hundred 
paces are devoted, and in the frontispiece is a 

utifully colored plate, prepared under Pro- 
fessor Dana’s own showing the 
various colors and bands given under examina. 
tion; while for scientific and technical schools, 
and for a reference-book, we have the system 
of mineralogy written Prof. J. D. Dana, 
and supplemented and brought up to later 
times by Profs. Geo. J. Brush and E. S. Dana. 
As a proof of the excellency of this work, we 
might state that it has been translated into 
German, and remains a standard among that 


addition to the supplements above alluded to, 
has a work on Determinative Mineralogy, al- 
ready in its third edition. This has special 
reference to analysis by blow-pipe, and the 
minerals are tabulated and described in a 
most careful and painstaking manner. We 
would advise all interested in these subjects 
to send for John Wiley & Sons’ descriptive 
catalog, from which they can obtain further 
information. 

THE announcement on the first page of THE 
JOURNAL of this issue by Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. of the ‘‘ New Supplementary 
Reader,”’ edited by William Swinton and Geo. 
R. Cathcart, is one every school officer and 
teacher of elementary schools should read 
with care. This series consists of,—I. ‘‘ Easy 
Steps for Little Feet,’’ supplementary to First 
Reader; II. ‘‘Golden Book of Choice Read- 
ing,’’ supplementary to Second Reader; III. 
** Book of tales,’’ being school readings, imag- 
inative and emotional, supplementary to Third 
Reader; 1V. ‘‘ Readings from Nature’s Book,”’ 
supplementary to Fourth Reader ; V. ‘‘ Seven 
American Classics,’’ VI., ‘* Seven British Clas- 
sics,’”” both supplementary to Fifth Reader. 
The graded character and ogress arrange- 
ment of these books, combined with the good 
judgment exercised in the selection of the 
matter by the editors, cannot fail to make 
them popular and pay useful in the 
schools. Address the publishers, or Geo. B. 
Damon, New-England agent, 14 Milk Street, 
Boston, for terms for introduction and sample 
copies. 


WE invite the attention of all teachers of 
science to the announcement, in another col- 
umn, of A. B. Griffen, 641 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J., ofa Chart of Animal Classification. 
The chart gives a comprehensive idea of clas- 
sification, showing the relation that each grand 
division of the animal kingdom bears to the 
others. The principal supervisions are also 
arranged to show a definite plan of analysis. 
This _— runs through the successive groups 
of animals, from the highest to the lowest in 
structure. Each of the families is illustrated 
with one or more familiar examples, in all 
upwards of 330. The syllabification and ac- 
centuation of all the scientific terms on the 
chart is a feature that renders easy one of the 
great obstacles in the way of students in zodl- 
ogy. Price in sheets, 15 cents; in blank-book 
form, 40 cents. 


THE new catalog of new and standard pub- 
lications of Thomas Nelson & Sons for 1880-1, 
whose publishing house is at 42 Bleeker Street, 
New York, is a document that will interest 
all buyers and readers of good books. Their 
line of miscellaneous and standard works is 
unequaled. Their list of juvenile books is of 
the highest order of excellence,—not one of 
them is unsuitable for children to read. They 
are of the purest character, and at the same 
time fu]l of interest and instruction. The Ox- 
ford Bibles and Testaments, with and without 
references, are a specialty with this firm. Sab- 
bath-school Reference Bibles for teachers, in 
all styles of binding, are sold by Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons, at the lowest prices. Don’t fail 
to send for this catalog. Every family should 
have it for handy reference for the best books 
for home reading. 


We would call attention of all interested, to 
the series of Latin and Greek Interlinear Clas- 


inquiring nation. Prof. George J. Brush, in 


sics published by Charles DeSilver and Sons, 


1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and adver- 
tised in Toe JournNAL. It is claimed that by 
the use of these valuable works one can easily 
and delightfully learn as much of Latin and 
Greek in one year as would take seven or 
eight years by the old method of delving 
among whole columns of finely italicized defi- 
nitions to find out,—and very often, in more 
senses than one,—barely the shade of the 
meaning of a Latin or Greek word. Book- 
sellers will find it to their interest to keep a 
stock of these valuable works on hand. Cir- 
culars will be furnished on application. 


Wma. Woop & Co., 37 Great Jones Street, 
New York city, publish an excellent list of 
schoo! text-books, among which are Brown’s 
well-known series of English Grammars, 
which have been adopted by the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn for use in their schools, 
which shows in what esteem they are held at 
home. Send for their catalogue, and examine 
their list announced in THE JOURNAL. 


Tue card of Porter & Coates, on the last 
page of Tuk JOURNAL, shows that they pub- 
lish some very valuable school text-books. 
** Raub’s Lessons in English’? is commended 
by teachers as a most profitable and valuable 
work, This author has put forth some valua- 


ble works on Arithmetic. ‘‘Scull’s Greek 
Mythology ”’ is a beautifully illustrated book, 
and is destined to a wide popularity. The 
** School Physiology’’ of Professor Dunglison 
and Buckwalter’s Speller are excellent works 
by the same firm. 


CHILDREN learn to read and write 
Much by objects in their sight. 

The easiest way for them to learn 

Is to use the Blackboard, we affirm. 
The best kind for you to choose 

Is one that is clean and smooth; 

For those that are coarse and rough 
Make a great amount of dirt and dust. 
J. A. Swasey, 19 Brattle Street, 
Makes Blackboards hard to beat. 


ALL persons interested in the study of Ger- 
man, French, Italian, or Spanish, should read 
the card of Marie Mehlbach, principal of Sau- 
veur School of Languages, at 3'4 Beacon St., 
Boston, on the first page of Tut JOURNAL of 
this week. Miss Mehlbach has had eminent 
success as a teacher of the ‘‘ Natural Method.”’ 
Send to her as above for circular. 


JONES BrotrHEers & Co., of Cincinnati, 
publish valuable historical works by Ridpath. 
His “‘ History of the United States’’ is pre- 
ferred by many teachers to any other, on ac- 
count of the vivacity of its style and exclusion 
of unimportant details. They also publish a 
series of excellent arithmetics by Prof. Milne. 

OuRk readers who are interested in music 
will please notice the card of White, Smith & 
Co., 516 Washington Street, Boston, in this 
issue of Tuk JOURNAL. They publish that 


admirable musical paper, The Folio, and a 
long list of music books, and also sheet-music 
of a popular and classical character. Send for 
their circulars, etc 


WE learn that E. B. Benjamin, importer 
and manufacturer of Chemical and Physical 
Apparatus and Chemicals, at 12 Vesey Street 


and 6 Barclay Street, New York, is about 
introducing a new improvement to the Holtz 
Electric Machine, by which it will operate 
successfully in all conditions of the weather. 
Write him for particulars. 


SHAan’t I TAKE A BLUE PILL ?—No, don’t 
take it and run the risk of murcurial poisons, 
but when bilious-and constipated get a box 
of the celebrated Kidney-Wort, and it will 
speedily cure you. It is nature’s great remedy 
for constipation, and for all kidney and liver 
diseases. 


BARNARD’S JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
And the other publications of the Hon. HENRY BAR- 
NARD, for sale by WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for List and Prices. 283 tf 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS.=== 


Appleton’s Cycl 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sheep, 
$75; Half mor., $100. Johmbon's 
Oyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. Brit- 
annica, ninth edition, Anglish: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 tag 
vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf,$6. Ohambers’ Cyclope la, 
hal i Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; Sheep, 
$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhand- 
sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. Orders received for purchase of books at Trade 
Sale, commencing in New York Sept. 15; additional 
discounts allowed on orders sent us prior to this date. 
solicited. 

W YORK & LONDON BOOK C@., 
tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


A. A. WALKER & Co. 


IMPORTING 


Oll, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, Painting, 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to, 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
te Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 


Catalogue on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’Ts, 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. St. JouN, Normal School, Albany, 


PURE CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS {21 APPARATUS, 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by 
ELMORE & RICHARDS 

4 Murray St., New York. 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Ap’ (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Badges and Medals. 
. A. HAYWARD, 


202 Broadway, New York, 


COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLUB, PRIZE, anv SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 
G@™ Illustrated Catalogue of Special Designs sent 
free upon request. 276 tf 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS Anp CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS 
100 DOUBLE DESKS Anp SETTEES, 
75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 314 ft. long, 
Will be sold for less than such Furniture can be made, 
at present cost of labor and iron. 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in School Goods, 
268 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, 
Inventor,'Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 2 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. !! 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer to those om. Send for descriptive circular. 

Address OUN GARMORE & ’ 
8. W. Corner Sth & Kace Sta., Cincinnati, 0. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
2382 (P) New York City. 
SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for list 


for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 

DAY SCHOOLS. 250 
Reversible Writing- Books ( ‘patented ) 

are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 
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DIRECTORY. OV. BRYANT STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE| ™ 
Normal nlar free by addressing Stowe, Prin. Now of | THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, 
Witcon’s yaiene. A Guide to Healthy M. ue FISHER, 
ONIVERSITY. Bight Colleges sad Publishers. Bible jor, Health Hints by a Physician. 
ABOOK FOR THE LIBRARY OF EVERY CLASSICAL 


sexes. Four courses of study. JA8.W. STRONG, Pres. 


cae TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J.J. 
ident. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, ’D.D., Prest, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


PHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a gg basis. 
_ Address I Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


UASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
M Entrance Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


Sits OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


— 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
rtments. For ar apply. to ANNA BARIGHT, 

, Freeman Pl treet, Boston, M 
"poterence, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


ERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Y Medica Desens. For circulars and informa- 
on sddeees Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOmPsON, Worcester, Mass. 


VALE LAW SCHOOL. lar course two 

y; Post pa course (for degree of D. C. L. 
ll term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, 

Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
\ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Yo Ladies. 
G For Wry. ny ly to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Ch ester Square, Boston, Maas. 201 


ILLSIDE HOME. 
Select School Ladies. 


a Year. 
283 - * Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, | Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent a 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Manne WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. "Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


Board, room, and light per year, $175 ; 
$20 to $36.’ One-fourth off for ministers. bataloens 
free. Rev. A. M. REID, Ph.D., Prin. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West 
N. H. Poe oe the States in the Union. 
IRAM OROUTT, A.M., pal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
(ror STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catalogue or infor on, address, New 


ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
T WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance mber 

55 az E. H. US8SELL, Princi 


STATE ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon House). 
ALTER SMITH, 
_ For circulars, address the Curator, at the School.” 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 

Regular course of study, two years. A 8 and Ad- 

vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 

for for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGA, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesda ay 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, 
BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 
For r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes 
For _For catalogues, address J. G. SoorTr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 250—265 Miltary, Phe 8t., 
nt departmen ergarten, are an 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
enty-one years of age. Special students received 
inal ll sections of Upper Department. 
and 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
for College, Scientific Schools, 
or Business, rienced teachers throughout. 
Spectal teachers - locution ; new school buildings. 
Phi h complete modern appolntinents Chemical and 
ilosophical Laboratory ; tary Drill. ox | 
Mowry & Gorr, Princigais 


ODDARD SEMINAR Y, Vt. A first-class 
School for both sexes moderate, 
~or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, ncipal. 80zz 


G Conan WICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


ercial Coll Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE —, 
cipal, East RL 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 


hed in 1842. 
v8 for Coll ‘or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
es address 


ENJ. F. A.M., Principal 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Ls 
M Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough m4 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYR, AM. 
, Vt, 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johns 
trainin superior for Classical and 
ing. Apply to H FULLER, Principal. 70 2% 


T 


NEWTON English and Classical School, 
Address NT, ALLEN, Newton, Mass. Gi as 


ore and College 


='The Quarter| 


be OLEGI with it.”—Dr. Pea 


COLE GR OVE'S 


ove- 


essor Bangs, 
NTIFIG 


Weekly. GRAM AMMAR. 


“No other text-book on any science has ever been so 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor. Isa new Eo 


important one of present century. 
hers and students rejoice. "— Nae Jour. 
$1. 25 Intro., $1.00; Examin’, 75 cts. 


ORS’ PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 
270 ae 27 Bond Street, New York. 


) :ADAMS: 
14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


the largest stock of School 
ext-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDREss as ABOVE. 


WILLIAM WOOD & UO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English Gj: ammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Ginmmars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiclogy. 
Rescee’s 
Atkinsen’s Ganot’ lementary Pb ysics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


CAN 


AT THE 


*| BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
‘6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and we Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LO Orders from School Boards, 
ton given to ord Poachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
on given to orders 
Le uarters New for Educational Sup- 
plies and School erchandise of every description. 


Premium Essays. 


ORAL TEACHING : Ite Pro 
and Methods. By Hon. J. W. 
‘ON, 88. 


Il. 

THER PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FREE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MORGAN, 8r. Louis, Mo. 

me two valuable Essays are now published in one 
hlet, 47 pages 12mo, ps r cover, and are offered 
cents a copy, — , or $10 for 100 copies. 
dress 


NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Limits 
ICKINSON, 


BLAKIESTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 


1012 Walnut St,, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


** We do amiss to spend seven or eight years a 
coraging together so meek miserable d G 
might be learned easily and delightfully 
in one year. Milton. 
Virgil, Horace, Cleero. Womer' liad, Gospel Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2 Homer’s | 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75 
© 8 Practical and peeve. tin Grammar; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other outa. Price, si 50. 


Sargent’s Standard § American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s Lord’s School 
stories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


24 Bonn St., NEW YORK. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Knight's Histery of En 00 
Macaulay’s Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Bollin’s Ancient Histers, 44 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives 3 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, i« 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1« 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 
H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTsEs. Send 
stamp for —— Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
always on hand. Price-list on 
M 0 N EY,|% lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 
» | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 az 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Report of Examinations of Schools of Norfolk County. 
Agent of State ny 4 of Education. 

“ One of the most ienorteting and instructi 
tional Documents ever published.”’— Tribune, N. York. 

“ The widest possible circulation should be given to 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 55 cta. 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. §8vo..... 3 00 
Homiletic Quarterly... DOF 

N. BBALS & 
Publishers, Beo and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 

R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 

TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 

12mo, gilt top; $1.75. 

ROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
wars MADE SMOOTH. RIouARD A. PRoc- 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LoNGrEL- 
Low, LOWELL andothers. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5, 


ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
By GEorGE A. WALTON, 
Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols......813 00 
THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
edd R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y, 


FRANCAIS. 


REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE ET DE LITTERATURE,. 


Parait le 5 de Chaque Mois 


Ne Parait pas Pendant l’Eté. 


Prix d’un abonnement pour un an (9 mois), . 


LE PREMIER NUMERO PARAITRA LE 5 OCTOBRE, 1880. 


$1.50. 


1@> Specimen number sent on application to the Editor, 
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J. LEVY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


TEACHER IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


OPINIONS. 
‘*T am a total stranger to you, but take the liberty of 

a brother professor to offer you my best thanks for 

W. Coil, Prof, of Church Mistry, Berkley. Divinity 

. Coit, 

School, Middletown, Conn. ates 
* Professor Fisher's book is both timely and valua- 
ble, and is a valuable contribution to the discussion of 

Latin pronunciation. It presents in compact form the 

arguments the so-called Roman 

and those in favor of the English.’’—N. 

“As one of the latest productions on a theme of great 

interest to those en { in educational matters, this 

work must be invaluable, containing, as it does, a com- 
prenensive statement of the views held in regard to it.” 

—Cambridge Tribune. 

“It is regarded as the ablest defense, we may say a 

perfectly successful defense, of the English pronunci- 

ation.’’— Chicago Interior. 

Price, $1.00, post-paid, Address 


NEW-ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


A Brief Elementary Manual 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools. 


Containing simple and practical Exercises for Gymnastic 
Training in the Common Schools, with easy lessdns as to 
their application. Many of these lessons are set to the 
music of familiar tunes, which enhance the interest and 
enliven the exercises, This little manual has pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher of school and home 
gymnastics, who has adapted the work to the needs of 
the great majority of our schools. 

ce per copy, 30 cts., os paper covers ; 25 or more 


copies, 15 cts. 
= N GLAND PUB. COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK $1.75. 
DS. 


EVERY 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
tf NEE 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 
WANTED, 


Active, reliable Agents in every educational insti- 
tution, town, and city, for 


“THE STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE,” 


a scholarly, philosophical, and thorough analysis of the 
great master of the English tongue, by Henry J. Fox, 
D.D. This volume is designed to place at immediate 
command every important thought which the greatest 
of English poets has given to the world. 

It is exhaustive, embracing over Five Thousand 
subjects, topically arranged, and supplies the most bril- 
liant illustrations for the use of all. 

Just published. A fresh, taking, beautiful book. 


B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
283 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL-TEACHERS WANTED. 


Apply to 
THE HENRY BILL PUB. CO.,, 
286 d NORWICH, CONN. 


FOR BOOK - ACENTS 
elling ourtwo splendidly tlustrated books, of 


Gen. Hancock 


friend, iN. 
FORNEY (an 

), highly 
Hancock, the leaders, and press 


Gen. Garfield #= 


arms 
friend 

endorsed. Both official, immense] 

ing beyond bver 10, 

double pret ts 

per day. 

money. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


book, mating in style, re in 
lan, inge, physicians ever An 
of t 


th 


el Man 
trated. Ex ucements to A 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Oh 


nts. 


Address ANNA 


ly Elocutionist. 


35 Union Square, NEW WORM 


PER YEAR. 
30 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind, 


exclusively 
territory, 


inting, 
lon. 
0. body ,of Harvard Univ. 
est I have found.”— 
T4 
ls, | 
ON. 
53 zz, 
AL 
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years. Dickens’s Complete Works 15 vols., 23. 
ork. 
| 
| - 
| 
ils. 
| | 
CIETY 
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F 
ms sonal 
EN. J. 
strong 
and 
vular. Agents 
ti, O. 0 to $20 
im 
eet, 
City. 
Gol. 
nd Gold. 
Y orK, 
— 
price-list 
1d SUN- | Thoughts, designed to influence the Memory, the Un- 
anding, and the Affections. Sold in extra 
d, Sy sudsor tion, for $2.00. For terms 
272 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Publishers. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, J. B. LIPPINOOTT &00., Publishers) CHARLES SORIBNER'S SONS’ 
D & 00 : TAYLOR: & co., Invite attention to the following Educational Works Educational Publications. 
APPLETON published by them: — 
PUBLISH Cutter’s Beries of Physiologies. Guyot's New 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. | Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; Sanford's Analytical Arithmetics. Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Bheldon's Now Readers 
's us ra gi eman's mology. ter’s New Arithmeti 
ppletons Classical Atlas, | Outlines of History; Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. Cooley's Physios, 
28 MAPS. Series ; Dictionaries. mney’s Zoologies, 
Specially adapted to ana’s fe) c tory; twater’s Elementary Logic. valuable Grammar h-sch 
ILLUSTRATE CLASSICAL AUTHORS Spencerian History of the United States. 
mH erage * |Swinton’s Geographies; s History of the United States. For information and terms of introduction, call v eon 
ery ear. Webster's Dictionaries; Wie ersham’s Educational Works. or address 
THE ONLY CLASSICAL ATLAS Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. Long’s Primary Grammar. WILLIAM F. warremenns, 
THAT Schmitz’s German Grammar. Ragland Agent, 
SHOWS JUST WHAT THE Fer New-Engiand rome ty Damen Walker's Science of Wealth. 2s wier Street, Besten. 
PEOPLE WANT TO KNOW.| gs 95 14 Milk Street, Besion. Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. H E LDO N & 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 
Gent. Agt. for New England, OOLLINS & BROTHER, 
MM. W. EIAZEN, 6 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 414 Broadway, New York. PORTER & OOATES, Publish the following Pity 
A ved Arith ti . . ithm 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., dimstea's school Astronomy (Snel, The following tall Common Schcol course tn two books.) 
810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. Preston’s Bookkee 1.65 to all others Colten’s New Geograpkic:. 
Ww sto e . 
and Kindred, of re Witth ad Avery’s of Philesephy. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 
269 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. Backwalter’s Speller. Palmer’s Elements of Greatly Red 
Cc he “ roduc Prices uced 
Q@REENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, Contes’s Comprehensive Speaker. H, F 
A. Ss. BARN ES & co. Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. Analysis. New 
Publishers ef the UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. Brown's 114 41 Franklin Street 
Boston University. arp Geome 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 9 ae mary Oe Ka Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. THOS. T. BAILEY, Gon't dot. for Now Bngland, 758 Broadway, New York. 
| Publish "Franklin 8q, NEW POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00,, |No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 
; ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. Publishers of 107 Chambers St., ¥ CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly ambors St., New York 
The Illustrated School Edition in the World. Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books. ’ 
$1.50 per annum. A liberal DOwDEN, LL.D., Bartholome Drawi TEACHERS MANUAL 
commission to Clubs and Agents. ‘Dublin, auihor Hi "His Dinsmore’s Geaded sfling, minnke. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. fal for school and home = ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, TEW YORK. contain oo mach accurate instruction, with so little that Hansen’s Latin Course. 
is superficial; you do not neglect the esthetic study of, The Cambridge © f Physi By MALOOLM MACVIOAR, LI-D., 
General Agent for New England, in externals, paper, type, binding, ete.,| Wilsen’s Principal of State Normal School 1, Potadam, 
M. CABLE. 323 Bromf@eid St., Boston. you “pleasant as; Catalogues, etc., furnished. coltetted. Full of practical, helpful instruction an s postion as 
I think, with New- Agent to the best methods this most rtant 
M.A., author of “S 155as ANBON. 32 m flel St. Boston. | branch of education. “Pages 258 Sent to by 
J. H. BUTLER & Prom not seen mail post-paid on receipt of 60 ets. 
reases h informatio 
nor ay Sat Socom PRANG & CO., THOMPSON, BROWN & 
of commentaries 
WHAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE. tition, superfluous Arr anp EpvucaTionaL PusLIsHERs, 23 Hawley 8t., Boston, 
boring 0 Have Just Published 
THE NEW AMERICAN i. A. STOOKIN for Nes for New 286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, WORDS AND NUMBERS. Lesson- 
READING CHARTS Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawin Book for Primary Schools. By HENny 
HOUGHTON, MIFFI & 00 prepared for public schools PRror. WALTER SMITE Sawyer, A.M Associate Principal in State Nor- 
: MIFFLIN Boston. | supervisor of Drawing in the Boston P biig| mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 
J Only $5 American Poems. Selected from the the Long- Schools, ant State Director of Art-Education Mass. Sent for examination receipt of 18 cts. 
a With Biographical Sketches and of the, | schoole and on an entirely Dew plan. I com 
[MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. volona rand of bing i ong book, with suficlent naggeations and 
series, $10 por’ Sc lage sein, 620 por| ving, Wider, Holmer; Drawing Materints Gh go thay wih, the, exception of 
Bet. Notes, which make it an admirable readin “book for | ant and pla was originally prepared for schools under the 
NEW-ENGLAND and Schools, and no less ve to | and ts represented in their | author’s supervision, and is published at the request 
ranged by Henry CanoT LopGE. 16mo. Averyat-| Prang’s American Ch ; licited. Address Publishers as above ; 
OLARK. & MAYNARD, Now York,| bout ong, and Ay of BUSH, aye, 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is ually de- PUBLISH New Youn.| UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 
masons New Arithmetics and Algebra ; sirabie for use in schools and the "family circ 25, | Zort’s German Classtes for § 
Meetel’s French Course Andrews’ Latin Seri gan PE $1.00 and $1.25 19 Murray Street, New York, 
Reed and Kellogg’ G Lessons in Emg-| Botia’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. to $20 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, The Elementary PUBLISE 
Mautchisen’s Physiclegy and Hy Greene’s English Language. $1.05 The ym | Science Series (18 vols. »» 1.25 Maury’s Geo phies. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, dgt, ABRAM BROWN, | Murdock’s Vocal Culture. | $1.25. Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’17. 4.50| Helmes’ Readers, Histo Grammars. 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 117 Devonshire 8t., Boston. | Bichardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. Poetry for {nen ct) | Venable’» Arithmetics, A gebra, Geometry. 
Id 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., vel -50 Sohucton & Browne's English Literature. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN HAF FELFINGER, PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES ~~ D 4 Sevier. 
id path’s oeste fur Haus und Schr Bes. 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Gram. School Hist, of the U. 8, Psychology, Ethics, Hethetics, and JOHN WILEY & SONS’ 
PUBLISHERS OF Ridpath’s Academic Hist. = the U. 8S, Basconvs ete. Latest Catalogue of 
Series. Milme's Elements of Algebra, Fall list, with specimen on 
o r’s t i E, 
Bnglish Literature Smiths Practical Muste' Meader." 884, Washington Si 
te’s Astronomy. CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geogra hy Chart. MACMILLAN & 00,8 SOWER, POTTS & CO., Prhitudeiphia. Complete Catalogue 
Dieh!’s ce Rea ries. SERIES THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. Huxley's Kiem. Physiology, 10 Westlnke’s How te Write Letters. - 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English | : Lloyd's Litcrature fer Little 
Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. Jeven’s ‘Elementary Lessons in Logic, > 190 Kewsmith’s English Grammars. and will be sent free by mail to any one ordering them. 
For terms and other information, address the Elem. Lessons i ag Sheppard’ 
Publishers. 150 zz ducational Catalogue sont Be Peterseon’s Science 247 cow 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
Co WPER & 22 Bond Birect. New 
THWAIT & Co. THOS. NELSON & =a Eclectic Educational Series. 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 42 Bleecker St., New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF COLLIERS HISTORIES. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. Revised 
Advacned Clase-book of British Harvey’s Elementary Grammar and 25 ots. 35 cts. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. Senior Olass-book of British Hist. 12°, cl....... 1.25 | Ra: N “ 
WARREN'S New Geographies. pious Questions. 12°, 15|Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, 60 “ 
GREENE'S New Gram 142 Grand St. Bistory of the Nineteenth Contry. "12°, el... 
! immars. oe tines of McGUFFPEY’S REVISED READERS adopted for New , Brooklyn, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. me. Cincinnati, San Francisco, Sacramento, New Bedford (Mass), attanooga, 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. Great "ot Mistory, trom Terre Haute, Sandusky, Joliet, and 300 other Cities and leading 
COODRICH'S Child's History, Migtory of Literature, Is x Sete: ct Published by ANTWERP BRAGG & CO 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | Wushington St. | Biographical bical Bketc 
APPLETON'S Young Chemiet CHICAGO. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wew-England Agent, CINCINNATI anv NEW YORK. 
ng Chemist. 42 Bleecker Bt., Nuw Yorx. Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. at 
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